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CHAPTER I 

It was nearly dusk when Herbert Hume sought 
out Mrs Morton in her studio in Locust Street. 
It was a studio in name only, that is, if a 
studio means a haunt of study. It was an 
insincere sort of a room, large, mysterious ; 
with windows set slanting in the roof, giving 
it the appearance sometimes of a church, 
a luxurious church ; sometimes resembling 
a casket of secrets, yet insincere in that; 
it invited restfulness and meditation, the 
while it was the half-way house of many 
emotions. 

The wall was hung with pictures of the 
promiscuous kind^ oil-paintings and water- 
odiouiBi Madonnas and fashionable women. 
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The Progress of Priscilla 

There were carved easy-cbairs, and beautiful 
bits of brocade, and bowls of flowers every- 
w^here. But no one remembered ever having 
seen Mrs Morton ^^-'^i^t. She told her friends 
that she iiscd to paint, that she had learned 
in a studio in Paris, and failed to find 
enthusiasm here in America. On the easel, 
which seemed necessary as part of the 
furniture, stood a portrait of herself by an 
eminent artist ; a portrait in a Florentine 
frame, reposing on folded velvet of a wonder- 
ful tint of mauve. There was a writing-table, 
scattered always with the notes and letters 
which bear evidence that the occupant leads 
a busy life ; and there was a carved book- 
shelf, full of books in beautiful bindings. On 
a low table were scattered the latest magazines, 
and before the fire reposed a pet dog. 

The room was, after all, reposeful, harmonious, 
like the woman herself, a woman of the early 
thirties, of the ''Mrs Patrick Campbell " tyi)e, 
wearing artistic flowing garments, not too 
aesthetic, yet giving the impression that folds 
fell from throat to foot, and might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be stretched out as wings. 
She shared with the room an aspect of something 
subdued, restrained, hushed, reticent almost to 
the pfoint of secretiveness. The woman herself 
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added to the general restfulDess of her surround- 
ings, and inspired the idea that she was artistic, 
for to be artistic is not always to be an artist, 
as to be an artist does not always mean the 
presence of the artistic spirit ; and she was 
artistic if to be so means to have an eye for the 
beautiful. She loved colour and harmony, and 
curves and pretty folds, albeit the living in a 
studio had been a little bit of a pose ; but when 
one has no husband or children a pose seems 
almost a necessity, and with her it was not 
entirely a pose. The widow of a man of means, 
and of good family herself, her lines had been 
thrown among the butterflies. Little wonder, 
then, if she had been obliged to gather around 
her flowers on which they could poise. For over 
a year now, she had been the inspirational centre 
around which Herbert Hume was crystallising, 
around which he had moulded his thoughts, 
his ideas, his inspirations, albeit not perhaps 
all his ideals, for he was idealistic without 
knowing it. 

On hot days the studio had been a cool, 
reposeful refuge ; on cold days the crack- 
ling wood fire, the low tea-table, the snor- 
ing pug, had brought comfort and warmth, 
enhanced by the dancing of the flames oil 
the woman's mobile face, on the rings on 
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The ProsiTess of Priscilla 

her fingers, and which made the diamond 
heart at her throat sparkle with half-uttered 
mysteries. 

He had never been quite in love with her, 
but he had been attracted, and he counted 
her as his best friend. He even confided in 
her, and at one time it had seemed to him 
as if he had a great deal to confide, for 
although he was rich, he could not get what 
he wanted. His father had been the owner 
of some woollen mills, and died, leaving a 
large fortune, and Herbert was his only son, 
and he had had him educated more with a 
view to spending his fortune wisely, than with 
the idea that his son was to continue making 
fortunes ; an astute business man, he yet had 
perceptions of other modes of living, and had 
been glad every time his son succeeded in 
being elected to some new club, or was invited 
to some exclusive house. Herbert had travelled 
a good deal, he was good-looking and fairly 
intelligent, and he had a good heart and clean 
instincts. What he had to confide to her w^as 
that his money did not sufficiently uphold him, 
that the smell of trade, not sufficiently remote, 
still clung to him enough to cause those whom 
he most desired to frequent, to metaphorically 
"sniflf," and to treat him still as an outsider 
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Marie Morton loved the way he had told her 
that the day was still . too close when his 
grandfather had worked in his shirt-sleeves ; 
and yet that his education, his instincts, led 
him to always seek the class who make a 
business of pleasure. '' You and I are Cosmo- 
politans," she had said with a laugh ; '' and 
they are the most unhappy people in the 
world." 

"But I don't want to be unhappy, and I 
don't see why I should." 

And Marie Morton had laughed to herself 
at his remark. There certainly was no reason 
why he should be unhappy. There were 
enough elements of happiness in his life ; but 
it was just life as usual, voicing its tiny note 
of antagonism, the desire of the moth for the 
star, which, she was beginning to think was, 
after all, what gave zest to existence. She 
was conscious of it herself Now and then 
she whispered to herself that he was rather 
obtuse, that with her he could have attained 
and been happy; but in their friendship he 
had always maintained a touch of reserve which 
left him a free agent. He had given every- 
thing he possessed of friendship now ; if he 
gave more, it would have to be called by 

another name. Meanwhile she had been good 
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to hira, obtained invitntions for him amongst 
her own set, and spoke highly of him. For 
her sake several very nice women had taken 
him up. 

But this evening, although she could see 
that somethini]^ was the matter, she was not 
quite prepared for the quality of his confidence. 
** What has happened ? " she asked him ; and 
he, with a cup of tea in liis hand, and leaning 
back on a low chair before the fire, uttered 
words which she w\as unprepared for, albeit 
she suddenly became aware that she had 
vaguely dreaded them all the time. 

** I believe that I'm in love, madly in love, 
knocked out completely ; I have never believed 
in love at first siglit, but I sat next to a girl 
last night who took my breath away." 

There was a moment's silence, while the 
clock on the mantel- piece seemed to be marking 
time with their thoughts. He was picturing 
the girl as she had appeared to him the night 
before, and she was wondering why his words 
should so disturb her. She had ahvays told 
herself that she was never going to marry 
again, she had always called herself a ** pal," 
yet to-day something seemed to wander away 
into the distance, and to leave her chilly, 
desolate. 
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" You were dining- 
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'' With the Williams'." 

"And she, the wonderful, who is she?" 
she smiled, but the smile was a little forced. 

" Miss Van Heuster." 

**My dear Herbert!" Suddenly she grew 
cheerful again. 

Eleanor Van Heuster! Had he said the 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany she 
would not have been more surprised, but he 
understood her exclamation, the tone of her 
voice. The ghost had jumped out again and 
opened a chasm at his feet. 

" Oh, I know it's no good." He felt chilled, 
but he had been telling himself all day that 
it would never be any good, that he might 
as well put her out of his mind at once. But 
the trouble was that he couldn't put her out 
of his mind. As a matter of fact, he had never 
before realised that there were such women in 
the world. It was just his luck. 

" Of course you know that she has refused 
an English duke, and the son of the biggest 
millionaire in New York." 

" Yes, I know." He spoke musingly. Some- 
how she had struck him as a girl who might 
refuse both and yet marry for love. 

Marie Morton read his thoughts. 
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" She is a charmiug girl," she said, '' and 
has peculiar ideas — but there's her aunt. You 
cannot even think of Eleanor Van Heuster 
without including her aunt." 

Manlike, he told himself that he didn't care 
a continental about the aunt. Suddenly, when 
she was si)eaking, he felt an impulse rise within 
him to conquer fate, to w^in. She had been 
very nice to him, the girl he had taken into 
dinner, simple and unaffected, and different in 
every w^ay from what he had expected, from 
what he had heard. Women were generally 
nice to him, and Eleanor wms a friend of ^larie 
Morton's, and Marie w^ould help him. The 
next moment he called himself a fool. That 
Marie might be hurt never entered his 
calculations. 

** She struck me as a girl who might have 
a mind of her own." 

'* So she has, but a decidedly difficult one 
to deal with ; she has all sorts of ideas about 
men. I don't think that she thinks of money 
at all, nor of position — she has no need to ; but 
she would want quite a particular sort of man 
— someone who had done something great. 
She might marry an officer riddled with 
bullets, or a diplomat within easy distance of 
becoming an ambassador, or a great artist or 
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a poet. She is very clever, and if you notice, 
you will see that all the men who go to their 
house are in some way or other remarkable : 
George Langridge, Hugh Mitchell, and that 
Prince Czerlovski, he is there a great deal ; 
he comes over from Washington about once 
a week and goes with them to the opera. Then 
they go to New York a great deal and travel ; 
she has opportunities of seeing every sort 
of man. I have always thought that she 
would end by marrying a foreigner, but to 
hear her talk she is American to the back- 
bone." 

" I am at least American." He put his cup 
down on the table and laughed. " I must say 
it doesn't sound hopeful though." 

Something in his tone struck Marie. 

"Of course one can never tell, but I have 
always been frank with you. I must say that 
it is very tiresome of you to take a fancy to 
the one girl you cannot have. She is quite, 
you know, one of the girls of America. I 
should hate to see you unhappy," she went 
on, with a touch of emotion in her voice. 

He held out his hand and seized hers. 

"You have been better than a mother to 
me," he said. He was not referring to her 
age ; as a matter of fact, there were not six 
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years between them, but to the kindness she 
bad shown him. Nevertheless she winced. 

It was dreadful to see how absolutely 
impersonally he considered her. She thought 
of one or tw^o men w^ho cared for her, and 
she smiled to herself. 

It was so like a man to consider no one, 
nothing but his own happiness, his own aflfairs, 
yet sometimes she had imagined 

** But if you can do anything, you wdll, I 
know ; I tell you something's got to be done." 

**0f course I will." Something of her better 
self returned, or was it that she was so 
absolutely sure that he had no chance ? 

** Are you to meet her again ? " 

- [_she " 

The neat maid announced, ''Mrs Howard 
Green and Miss Van Ileuster." 

Without knowing why, Herbert was suddenly 
sorry that she should have found him here, 
and yet, what did it matter ? 

lie w-as only conscious that the room was 
transformed, tliat the earth \vas a different 
place since he had met this girl, that she 
lent the world a new grace, almost a new 
fragrance, that life had ceased to be monotonous 
or unkind since it contained her and him. He 
liked the frank way she put out her hand and 
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said, "How do you do?" not pretending, as 
some girls he had met pretended, that they 
did not know where they had seen him before. 
She evidently had not forgotten last night, 
nor his face, nor his name. 

The aunt said "Oh," when Mrs Morton 
introduced him, and held out her hand 
frigidly. 

Mrs Morton poured out tea, and Hume 
handed it clumsily. 

" Isn't it funny that we should have a mutual 
friend in Mrs Morton ? " asked Eleanor, seating 
herself away from the fire. 

She meant nothing, but sensitive always to 
the fact of his parentage, he wondered if she 
had meant anything. No ; looking at her face 
he felt convinced that she could never mean 
things unkindly, yet while he continued talking 
to her it seemed to him that he could see the 
machinery of the mills working, hear the whirr 
of the crusher. He seemed to have a sudden 
vision of his old grandfather in his shirt sleeves, 
as he remembered him as a tiny boy, a common- 
looking old man with a seared countenance and 
red cheeks, the perspiration pouring from his 
forehead. 

"She has been my guardian angel for a 

year now." 
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Eleanor raised her eyebrows. Was he 
enoraffed to Marie Morton? How clever of 
Marie to find some one so nice, and yet to 
keep it dark. 

She smiled. ** Do you need a guardian angel ? 
I thought they were the special property of 
little children." 

*'And of fools." 

*' Arc you a fool?'' 

** Yes ; can't you see it ? " 

**No, I don't think so." She was still 
smiling, yet her voice sounded suddenly a 
little more reserved. 

*' Well, I'm glad I don't wear it on my sleeve ; 
but I'm the worst fool of all, a dissatisfied fool, 
and Mrs Morton tries to make me contented." 

Eleanor was silent a moment, and unfastened 
the furs which hung about her throat, thinking 
that that morning she had heard someone say 
that he had the most beautiful yacht in America. 

*' I suppose we are all more or less dis- 
contented." 

Hume laughed. She looked so absolutely the 
picture of content that her remark amused him. 

*' Why do you laugh ? " 

'* I was wondering what on earth you had to 
make you discontented." 

** Just as much as you have probably." 
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Hume grew serious. 

"Oh, no, Fm quite different" 

"Please explain." This man was beginning 
to interest her. 

"WeU, for one thing, you know my father 
was in business, and I have a horror of business. 
To tell you the truth," he said bravely, "Tm 
ashamed of it — not of the business, but because 
I would have liked to have been bom a prince." 

She laughed. " I shouldn't mind being a 
princess.'* 

"Ah, that's where the difference comes in. 
You may become a princess, but I can never 
become a prince." 

" I never thought of that." Then she said, 
a little shyly : " But I would like to know 
where America would be to-day if it were not 
for business." 

" Yes, that's quite true, but you see there is 

this difference between me and a lot of our 

millionaires. They have been men of position 

who had factories; I owe my position to a 

factory, to hundreds of poor men and women, 

and even children being sweated to death, at 

so much an hour, the least possible an hour, 

you bet ; and if my grandfather hadn't started 

that mill I should perhaps be selling newspapers 

or violets at the corner of a street, * Fifty cents 
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a bunch, sweet violets ; two for seventy- 
ve. 

Eleanor laughed. **How absurd you are! 
Why, of course Marie is quite right ; you ought 
to be thankful that they did start a factory ; 
somebody had to start something," Then she 
added, "But why do you mind?" 

"Oh, I don't mind so much as all that, only 
when I get snubbed — for instance, when they 
refused to elect me to the Rittenhouse Club, 
or Mrs James Hillyard won't invite me to her 
dance." 

Eleanor laughed. " That wouldn't worry me." 

"It W'Ouldn't worry you because it wouldn't 
happen to you, but I came and cried on Mrs 
Morton's lap, figuratively speaking of course." 
They both laughed, and Marie looked around. 
She was listening to every word and trying 
to make conversation at the same time with 
the aunt. 

"Yes, she always dries my eyes; she is 
perfect." 

" She is a dear," said Eleanor, then both were 
silent for a moment. 

Then she turned her eyes upon him. 

"Then I suppose that now, just as a protest, 
you don't do anything but waste your time 
arid money." 
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Hume nodded. **Thats about it." 

*'Now that, I think, is dreadful. What is 
the good of your poor grandfather having made 
a fortune if you don't make use of it in order 
to do something great ? If there is a dreadful 
thing, it is a man who does nothing, at least 
I think so." 

** rd better go on with the mill." 

** Oh, I don't mean that ; but just because you 
haven't to exhaust all your energies in making 
money, you could be doing some of the higher 
things." 

** What do you mean by * the higher things ' — 
dance a tight rope ? That's about all I'm fit for." 

**How absurd! " The implied, though indirect 
compliment was sweet to his ears. ** Surely 
there is a lot for men like you to do." 

** Become President, I suppose, like the 
proverbial shoeblack, who, by the way, has 
never become one within human ken." 

*' Oh, not politics," she gave a little shudder ; 
** but there is so much to do ; don*t you paint 
or write ? " 

"Well, I do write a little." 

Herbert could never have told what prompted 
him to say this. 

"Oh weU, you see, you do do something; 

what do you write?" 
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Marie Morton turned suddenly around and 
joined in the conversation. 

** Herbert, do you mean to tell me that I 
have known you all these years, and yet that 
you have never told me that you wrote?" 

She rarely called him "Herbert** in public, 
and something in her tone of proprietorship, in 
the way she had claimed to have known him 
for years, irritated him. 

" Not quite years, is it ? ** he laughed 
awkwardly. A shadow stole across her face. 

"Well, long enough for me to have found 
out this hidden talent.*' 

"Then I suppose you don't write under 
your own name ? " 

It was Eleanor who spoke. Evidently he 
was not engaged to Marie Morton. She was 
unconscious that she was glad of this. Other 
people's Jianch are very uninteresting. 

"No, not under my own name.** 

" Oh, but you must tell us." It was the aunt 

who spoke ; Eleanor had taken a fancy to this 

young man, and wanted to ask him to dinner. 

It would be a great thing if before they did so 

they could find out that he was an interesting 

man, a man not dependent upon his money, 

or on his own personality, for of such there were 

only too many. Hume laughed awkwardly. 
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"Somehow you don't look a bit as if you 
wrote." Eleanor was looking at him critically. 
"Don't you think that men, and women too, 
generally look their professions ? " 

Marie Morton was beginning to grow a 
little nervous. They were treading on dangerous 
ground. 

"I wonder if your books express your 
thoughts?" Eleanor said mischievously : "whether 
you give yourself away in them, whether the 
personal note, the personal experiences are 
evident in them, as is the case with most 
authors; or are they not novels, merely 

scientific, or Now you must tell us who 

you are." 

Hume laughed. 

"It would be too great a shock." 
" Are you as great as all that ? " Eleanor 
spoke with a touch of cynicism, and her aunt 
got up to go. 

Hume got up to say good-bye too; it was 
getting late, and for some reason he did not 
trouble to account for, he was unwilling to 
remain behind with Marie. 

" Are you going so soon ? " Marie spoke 
with a meaning smile which irritated him. 
She was implying a great deal he told 
hixnself. 
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He hesitated, and in doing so lost his 
opportunity for accompanying them down- 
stairs. The door closed upon them. 

''Well, I hope you are happy; you have 
certainly made an impression, you seemed to 
be getting on splendidly, and that writing 
idea was a master-stroke. Tell me, of course 
it isn't true? you would have told me." Her 
manner invited confidence, and for one instant 
he was about to give it, then suddenly an 
inward cautiousness rose to warn him. This 
woman suddenly frightened him. As he 
seemed to draw closer to Eleanor, so this 
woman seemed to recede out of his life. That 
he was becoming ungrateful occurred only to 
her. Men were all alike, incapable of more 
than one friendship at a time, selfish. She 
sighed. Once more the solitude of her life 
seemed to stop and mock at her. She had 
hoped that if he were never to be a lover, he 
would at least have continued an ideal, platonic 
friend — with all the necessary adjuncts, boxes 
at the opera, jaunts on his yacht, flowers, and 
not having cared elsewhere. Now all these 
things seemed to flounce away into the distance, 
and as they vanished, to leave her behind 
older than before. Yet Eleanor Van Heuster. 
It was absurd. Unless — could it be true that 
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he wrote ? If so, how was it possible that she 
had not guessed it, and yes, most extraordinary 
thing of all, when did he find time to write? 
While he stood there saying good-bye he told 
himself that he had made a false step, the 
results of which he could not fathom at present, 
might never be able to fathom ; vaguely he 
discerned that it might even end in disaster. 

" You ask too much," he replied, smiling 
uneasily. 

**Dear me, how mysterious we are growing." 
He seemed to be leaping away from her. 
Holding his hand in hers, she asked him some 
advice about stocks, in which she dabbled a 
little, always under his advice. 

**I wouldn't sell," he said, **not yet, but Til 
let you know all about it to-morrow." 

His words satisfied her. He was comiug 
as usual to-morrow. She wished him good-bye 
in her usual cheery way. 

But when he had gone she sat by the fire 
musing. He would come to-morrow, and perhaps 
the next day, perhaps for many days. Then 
the day would come when he ceased, when he 
became a stranger. Would it make much 
difference ? 

She rose from her seat ; it was time to dress 

for dinner and she was dining out. 
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CHAPTER II 

Richard Burton was sitting in his office, as he 
called the room in Spruce Street, where he spent 
his mornings. His two feet reposed on the top 
of the writing-table, and he held a pipe between 
his teeth, while he scanned the proof-sheets 
which had been sent him that morning. Now 
and then he pencilled something on the margin. 

'' Come in, old chap ; come, Hume," he called, 
without turning around, for he knew his friend's 
footsteps. 

Hume came in and sat by his side. 

** You look pretty fit, old man ; doing nothing, 
living on the fat of the land, setting the fashion 
in coats and trousers seems to suit you. Now 
if you were this sort of fellow, obliged to scratch 
his brains in order to keep the wolf from the 
door, you'd soon grow lean." 

'* In the first place, I have no brains to 
scratch ; in the second, no one would purchase 
the scratchings ; besides, I believe that you 
make a pretty good thing out of it ; this office 
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seem to indicate it." He gave a sweeping 
glance, which embraced all the luxurious 
fittings, the book-shelves, the telephone, the 
well-bred bull-dog curled up in a corner by 
the radiator. 

"Oh, well, I pull along pretty well, but I 
wouldn't mind exchanging with you for a 
week or two, or even a year. I wouldn't 
mind a short cruise on the Mirabel to the 
Mediterranean, for instance." 

"My dear chap, you know you can always 
have that." 

"Yes, I know you are awfully good and all 
that, but Fd like to go as my own master, 
don't you know, imagine myself a milliouaire, 
just for a week or two." 

" Do you mean it ? " 

Hume looked at him curiously for a moment 
or two. Then, laughing a little awkwardly, he 
said : " Many a true word has been spoken in 
jest. rU strike a bargain with you." 

"Let's hear it." Richard Burton took his 
feet o£f the table. 

"It may make good copy anyway. What 

am I to do? impersonate Herbert Hume, the 

squire of dames, and make love to some 

capricious beauty who loves you for your 

money, or what? Out with it." 
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'* Dick, I know I can trust you." 

*' You oucjlit to know bv this time.' 

" Well, I'm in a hell of a mess ; I'm head 
over heels in love with a girl, and I'm so 
anxious to incrratiate mvself, that when she 
told me she couldn't bear a man who didn't 
write or paint or something, I told her I w^as 
a writer. Now I've got to keep it up, at 
least until Fm sure she likes me — or " 

Burton leaned back his head and laughed 
heartily. 

'' Of all the funnv thins^s, Hume, vou turned 
scribe ! — and what are vou ^oins: to write ? " 

'' Well, I think it's got to be a novel or a 
short story or something — in fact, I think it 
ought to be two or three. I've got to pose 
as a celebrity, don't you know, a rising author, 
a man with a career before him." Hume took 
out a cigar-case and handed it to his friend, 
and lit a cigar himself. 

Burton turned one around. "A dollar a 
piece, I suppose," he remarked. " I really don't 
believe I can stand it." 

** Don't be a fool, I'll send you some along if 
you like them; they're pretty good, I think." 
Then he went on : ** Can you help me out ? " 

" Me, my dear Hume ? What, put you on the 
track ? You see, the question is this — can you 
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do it? It isn't all beer and skittles, you 
know, writing even a rotten book ; I have 
never thought it was in your line ; besides, it 
takes such a devil of a long time to write a 
really good book, and the better it is, the less 
chance it has of making a hit. Of course 
that's in your favour." 

** Thank you." 

" Oh, well, I didn't mean that ; I only mean 
that if you had some sort of a talent for it, it 
isn't necessary to be Henry James, for instance 
— you might be allowed a sentence which would 
only occupy half a page." 

Burton laughed; but his remark was lost 
upon Hume, who rarely read anything except 
the papers and a racing novel or a magazine. 

** I expect you will think me every kind of 
a bounder, Dick, but I didn't mean that I 
wanted to write — why, I couldn't do it, old 
man ; it's pain and suffering to me to answer 
a letter — and damn it ! when my tailor wants 
a cheque signed, I wait till I owe a good bit 
of money before I draw it, so as to sign only 
once." 

Burton laughed. "That's not my reason 

when I keep mine waiting, but let's hope he 

thinks so." Then, looking up at his friend : 

"What the devil do you mean to do?" 
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''Well, not likely that I'd accept on any 
other terms." 

**No, I don't suppose you would, but it is 
a tough proposition. You know I'd hate not 
giving you your money's worth, and yet I 
cannot, in any way, for the present estimate 
what the loss is going to be. The gain, that's 
all right, I know what you are ; but the 
question is this, would you in the future, if 
I saw that it became necessary, be willing to 
relinquish the name again ? You might have 
become so fond of writing, don't you know, 
that I mightn't be able to get myself back, as 
it were, out of pawn. 'Pon my word, Hume, 
I feel as if I were selling my soul to the 
devil." 

Hume laughed loudly. 

'' Darn it, Dick, Fm not as bad as all that ; 
but why should you do it ? There are plenty 
of poor chaps who aren't as successful as you 
are, and who would be glad to turn an honest 
penny, for it is an honest penny so far as they 
are concerned." Hume looked away as he 
spoke, out on to the opposite red brick house 
with its leafless trees in front of it, up and 
down which Euglish sparrows moved with 
quick, nervous, jerky movements, as if they 
had been wound up. 
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Was he doing wrong, he asked himself, or at 
the least unwisely. 

Sichard Burton laid his hand on his shoulder. 
•*I wouldn't like you to do it with anybody 
else, Hume," he said; **you have been very 
good to me, and your father was good before 
you. I expect that it would have gone rather 
badly with me sometimes if it had not been 
for your mother. Do you remember those 
hot-cakes of hers, old man? bully, weren't 
they ? " 

"Poor old mother." Hume had been devoted 
to his mother. Then he went on: *'But I 
wouldn't like you to think of that. Your 
father and mine were friends, and if things 
didn't go so well with yours as mine, that 
doesn't mean that you've got to oblige me. 
No, I will only do it on strict business lines. 
If I've got to pay somebody, I'd rather it was 
you, of course, but I won't have any sentiment 
about it." 

" It's just this, Hume. I am as willing to put 

myself straight with a girl that I'm crazy about 

as you are. I write and need money; you 

don't need money, but you need a book — I'm 

willing to exchange only on condition that we 

don't forfeit each other's friendship. Something 

we neither of us foresee may crop up, and then 
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yet whom he had never thought himself worthy 
of. '* I think I should love the man/' she said 
once, **who had written 'The Progress of 
Priscilla.'" And just because she had said 
that, he had never told her ; and now it seemed 
to him suddenly that to give up the authorship 
of the book was to give up the gii*l ; and yet 
she had never seemed to care for him when he 
had only been Richard Burton. And something 
in him had rebelled against appealing to her 
throuoh his book. Had he been wTono; ? Was 
not Hume right to sacrifice everything in order 
to ingratiate himself, to get what he wanted ? 
Yet would he succeed ? 

'* I suppose one mustn't ask the name of the 
fair charmer who has driven you to writing, 
instead of drink ? " 

Hume hesitated. *' Well, not just yet, Dick ; 
but I promise you that if I have any luck 
you'll be the first to know of it." 

" Well, I hope it will be all right, old man ; 
but it's a pretty dangerous game. Suppose she 
doesn't like your deceiving her. You can't keep 
it up for ever, you know ; it's sure to come 
out." 

A cloud rested for a moment on Hume's face. 
Wasn't that the question he had been asking 
himself all the time, and yet something seemed 
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to whisper that if once she grew to care for 
him, she would forgive. " V\l take the risk," 
he said doggedly. 

Then the two young men discussed business. 
Hume was for paying him an enormous sum, but 
Richard wouldn't hear of it. 

"Why, I thought a book like your 'The 
Progress oV — what's its name, did you say? — 
'The Progress of Priscilla,' ran into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars." 

Kichard Burton laughed. "Those sums," he 
said shrewdly, "are like the imaginary mon- 
goose, or rather like the imaginary snakes, in 
the minds of the publisher and the readers; 
the author, too, reserves his own tale as a 
rule. There are a few exceptions, of course, 
but they are rare." 

Finally, they drew up a little contract, in 

which, for one year, Richard agreed to write 

for Hume's benefit only, and Hume agreed to 

pay him the price he had made on " Priscilla " 

for two more books, one of which was now in 

the hands of a publisher at New York, who 

had never seen Richard, and the other, which 

he was now engaged in writing, plus ten 

thousand dollars, in case of any unforeseen 

contingency or loss. 

Richard opened his safe. "That goes in 
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here," he said, ''and doesn't come out till you 
tell me it may, and then it shall be torn up." 

'* Thank you, old man." 

Then the two went out and lunched together 
at the Flanders, where Hume had rooms. 

Instinctively they avoided referring to the 



CHAPTEK III 

A FEW evenings later Marie Morton was 
dining out, and it was Richard Burton who 
took her into dinner. He, too, was an admirer 
of hers, and although his constant work did 
not enable him to cultivate her friendship with 
the same assiduity as Hume was in the habit 
of doing; nor, like Hume, did he need her 
advice or help. He had nothing to confide 
in her. A Bohemian of the real type, he was 
generally content with the company of his own 
mind, hi» own thoughts. A man of unimpeach- 
able lineage, he had the entree into the 
best society of Philadelphia, yet rarely took 
advantage of it. This, without his meaning 
that it should do so, had made him rather 
sought after, given him a certain notoriety, 
which was not of his seeking. He had always 
been brilliant. As a boy he had been 
head of his school and followed it up with 
a Buccessfiil college education. At twenty 

he hiftd graduated at Harvard, and at three- 
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and-twenty was a persona grata with most of 
the leading papers. At one time he had 
travelled a great deal in Russia, and had 
become an authority on Socialistic questions. 
When he was twenty-five his father had died, 
leaving liim a mother, a sister, and a 5'Oung 
brother to j)rovide for. Since then he had 
w^orked hard, and known what it w^as to be 
without a '' quarter." lie was one of those all- 
round men who find favour with both sexes ; 
a courageous swimmer, a good rider, a good 
oarsman, a straight bat at cricket ; but, as a 
bread-winner, of late years be had been obliged 
to curtail athletics in favour of work, real hard 
work, and had devoted himself entirely to the 
profession of writing, for which he seemed the 
most fitted. At six-and- twenty he had published 
that usually tedious and much criticised 
document of human interest — '* a novel with 
a purpose," and succeeded in making it amusing. 
And humour beinix c\ much rarer and more 
marketable commodity than passion, he had, in 
publishers' parlance, ''made a hit." He was 
conscious that a man who has made a hit 
can afford to lay dow^n his oars, and float with 
the stream, producing books of as poor a quality 
as he likes ; but he w^as at once too conscientious^ 
too ambitious, and too artistic* A year had 
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elapsed before he could please himself with 
his own criticism, and the result had been 
the book he had now sold to Hume — *'The 
Weavers of Fate." 

The tragedy of his life — ^if that can be called 
tragedy which has neither climax nor crisis — 
consisted in a hopeless passion for Eleanor 
Van Heuster, who, while flattered at his 
devotion, and conscious that he interested her, 
knew him too well to think of him sentimentally. 
As small children they had played together, 
and his being devoted to her had become 
second habit. He had never wavered, never 
given her a bad quarter of an hour by pretend- 
ing to take a fancy to someone else. He was 
not ashamed of his apparently hopeless devo- 
tion, yet he had never spoken of it. It was 
the secret of his life, as the pleasure and pain 
which accompanied it were hidden away in the 
deepest recesses of his heart. She had been in 
his mind when he wrote " The Progress of 
Priscilla," and Eleanor had been unconscious 
when she read it, that on its pages he had 
laid bare his soul — the soul of a strong man — 
who cares once and for always. If down in 
his heart he told himself that there was no man 
in America who understood her so well, who 

could make het so happy, he was not aware 
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that he thought so, knew it. As a very young 
man he had realised that it was impossible to 
think of marrying her because of his poverty, 
for he would never live on her money. Then, 
as matters had improved, as he had been able 
to support himself, and realised that he could 
at least be independent, she had seemed to 
drift awav from him a little. She had been 
to p]urope, and her aunt, who had adopted her 
after her parents' death, had thrown open her 
house, and, as was to be expected, she had 
immediately l)ecome the fashion, and hemmed 
in by a little court of admirers more or less 
sincere. And of late his devotion to her had 
taken the form more of a hauntingr dream than 
of a tangible aspiration. She had remained 
unspoiled by her travels, by the adulation she 
had received. Slie would not have been the 
Eleanor of his dreams, of his life, if it had not 
been so ; yet of late there had been just that 
little tangilde something which denoted that 
she did not consider him in the runninix. For 
no particular reason, except that it was so, and 
he had grown almost satisfied with a charming 
friendship, an infinite trust which she placed 
in his opinion, his ideas, his reliability. He 
had seen her in almost every mood : depressed, 
happy, contented, dissatisfied, frivolous, serious, 
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although she was not a woman given over to 
moods, and there had been moments when they 
seemed to grow closer, when hope had returned, 
only to mock at him a few days later. They 
had drawn very close after he had written 
" Priscilla," without her associating it with the 
newspapers, without remembering the name, 
when she had voiced the utterance : 

" I believe I could love the man who wrote 
that book." 

And he, in a low passionate voice had 
answered, " Perhaps, one day, you will meet 
and fall in love with him." 

And she had answered, laughing, *' Or 
rather find out that he isn't a bit like his 
book, a horrid man perhaps, whom I shall 
hate at first sight." 

Her words had chilled him. There had 
been one moment when he had felt like laying 
his hands on hers and saying, '*I am the 
man ; can you care for me ? " 

Another, when he told himself that if she 

had understood him, she would have known 

that he had written the book, recognised it, 

and something held him back, the fear lest 

when he told her the great disillusionment 

should come. She knew that he loved her, 

although he had never told her so, and her 
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attitude toward him had been one of apology 
for not returning his love, or of tenderness to 
make up for it. 

The day he sold his book to Hume, it seemed 
to him as if the psychological moment had 
come and gone. 

Vaguely, without knowing that she did so, 
it was Eleanor's habit to think of him relegated 
to a distant future, where, when all else ^ had 
proved disillusion, she might take refuge with 
him from the cold twilight of an old maid's 
loneliness. 

** If 1 had not known him so well, I think 
1 might have married Richard," she had once 
said to her worldlv old aunt. 

" You would be quite capable of doing so 
merely to tease me," her aunt had replied, 
''although I must say, in point of family " 

''lie is almost equal to us," her niece had 
finished mischievouslv. 

*' My dear, his mother was a Griddle." 

'' And what more can anybody want ? " 
Eleanor had said mockingly. Her aunt's 
ambition for her did not trouble her at all. 
She wasn't in a bit of a hurry to marry 
any man, but when she did so she would 
please herself and marry the man, not his 
family, or his possessions ; but then, she 
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told herself, that he would have to be a man 

indeed, the salt of the earth. If she had any 

aflFectation at all, it was the pose of being 

inclined to men who were either literary or 

artistic ; but she had a horror of a pedant or 

a charlatan, as she had a horror of following 

fashions, rather than starting them. She was 

a girl with a singular faculty for gathering 

nice people around her, her girl and men 

friends alike, were interesting and out of the 

common, but she made few intimate friends, 

and a great charm was, that notwithstanding 

a constant round of pleasure and amusement, 

she was not blas^, although she held her 

enthusiasms in dignified, well-tempered restraint. 

Without being impetuous or emotional, she 

was capable of good actions, and was a loyal 

and true friend. If at times she seemed fickle, 

it was as a rule because she had been mistaken 

in the bestowal of her friendship ; but she 

rarely made mistakes. The better kind of men 

always understood her ; and while perfectly 

frank in her intercourse with men, none had 

ever dubbed her a flirt. She possessed, at 

once, some of the freedom of speech, and 

some of the reserve of manner of European 

countries, and while devoted to her own 

country, was not completely devoid of a touch 
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of Cosmopolitanism, although she ridiculed 
unmercifully those who declared that nothing 
was worth anything which did not come from 
the other side. 

One of Marie's great charms in Richard's 
eyes was that she was a friend of Eleanor's. 
He had always in his heart pronounced Mrs 
Morton a fake, but then, what else could a 
woman be who had neither children nor 
husband ? He had always felt sorry for her 
being obliged to seek emotions with the spirit 
of an adventuress, in the milder sense of the 
word, a pensioner, as it were, upon Society. 
He felt sorry for all women who had not a 
devotee, constantly burning incense at their 
shrine. This seemed to him the only possible 
presentment of women, such women the only 
ones who lived ; the others were merely pictures 
on the wall of life — fashion plates. 

And to - night Marie looked particularly 
beautiful. Her dress was like herself — artistic 
without belonging to any period of art ; as 
usual, it had folds, which were Grecian, 
although the dress was not Greek, with a 
touch of the aesthetic without wandering into 
high art, fashionable without being in the 
fashion. It was a vision of pale yellow soft- 
ness, caught at the waist with a belt of gold 
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and topaz, into which she had thrust a bunch 
of glotre-de'dijon roses. Her dark hair was 
worn low in the neck in a knot peculiar to 
herself, and held in its place by pins of amber 
which matched the colour of her hair, especially 
when the light caught them. On her bosom 
sparkled in solitary glorified beatitude a sun- 
burst of diamonds. Richard never remembered 
her having looked so striking ; she reminded 
him of the first sunflower of summer. Richard 
felt tempted to admire her, and he was sorry 
when the conversation turned upon his writings. 
To him it seemed that the upheaval her words 
caused in his mind, was but the first of a 
series of discomfort which would distress him 
again and again. 

"Do you know, till to-day I never fully 
grasped that you were the author of *The 
Progress of Priscilla.' " 

Richard looked at his plate, and Prince 
Czerlovski, the man on the other side of her, 
put up his eyeglass and gazed critically across 
her at the man who had written one of 
the few American books he had thoroughly 
enjoyed, and whom he knew to be one of 
Eleanor's friends. 

Marie perceived the look and introduced 
them. 
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*' 1 liKL' tlicit bouk," .-aid the Pa;.^.-iaii, "it 
was ' fine/ as vou sav in this countrv.' 

''And this is Louis IlaverfielJ." A little 
flush of elation ruse to Marie's cheeks with 
the exr-itenit/nt, so to speak, of having sprung 
a mine upon her riirht-hand neiL'hbuur. 

Bv tliis time Rirliard had recovered himself. 
*' I am the Louis Haverfi^ Id of the papers," 
he said, ''but there is another man of the 
same name, who writes novels." 

lie hated the lie, and told it badlv. 

'' I believe that you wrote it," said Marie, 
laughing; ''you needn't be ashamed of it." 

The Russian laughed. " I shouldn't say any- 
thinn; about it," he went on, " vou bet the other 
man doesn't." 

Richard lauglied too. The situation was 
beginning to interest him as a writer, and a 
little bit of a philosop)her, and a psychologist. 
How would it end? he asked himself; then 
the liumour of the situation appealed to him, 
and he laughed more than the Russian's remark 
warranted. 

" I believe you did wTite it," Marie went on, 
** and y(;t there is something that is not you 
in it. 

This time Richard leaned back his head and 
laughed immoderately. The idea tickled him. 
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He wondered how much of Hume she would 
find in it, if he told her that he had written 
it. The Russian, mystified, turned to his right- 
hand neighbour, he was clearly not in it, and 
Marie, catching the infection of Richard's laugh, 
remarked : "If you didn't write it, then who 
did ? " 

The question sobered him. 

*' A charming fellow." 

** Do you know him ? " 

" Yes." 

" A Philadelphia man ? " 

'* Yes, very much." 

" Do I know him ? " 

" Yes, I believe so." 

** How dreadfully mysterious ! Oh, you must 
tell me. Oh, you are laughing at me, of course 
you wrote it ; everybody says so." 

" Everybody knows too much." 

" I hate mysteries." 

" So do I." 

** Then, why won't you tell me ? " 

'* Because if a man writes under a pen-name, 
it is because he doesn t wish his identity 
revealed, and I respect his wishes." 

" Isn't it a strange coincidence that you should 

have the same names ? has he the right to use 

your name ? " 
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or war, I suppose," he said to himself, *'but 
Tm hanged if I like this business." He took 
Eleanors photograph from the mantel-piece. 

'* Ought I to have done that for you, Nellie? 
Would you have fallen in love with me if I 
had told you ? Well, I can never tell you 



now." 



When he fell asleep his thoughts were 
confused. 

When Marie returned home she found a 
parcel addressed in Herbert Hume's hand- 
writing. While a maid took the pins out 
of her hair she untied the parcel. It was a 
copy of '' The Progress of rriscilla," and on 
the fly-leaf Herbert had inscribed : ** With the 
author's kind regards." 

Marie uttered a little cry which startled her 
maid. 

'' Nothing, just a pain in my side." She sat 
there with the book open between her fingers — 
'' The Progress of Priscilla I " Still she could 
not believe it. She must read it again, just 
to sec if there was anything in it of the 
Herbert Hume she knew. It was so different 
to read a book when one knew the author. 

When she got into bed she took the book 
with her and read it to the accompaniment of 
the pug's snoring. It was three o'clock in 
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the morning when she finished it, and she 
was too sleepy to criticise fully, yet of one 
thing she felt perfectly certain as she fell 
asleep — that she would never judge from 
appearances again, and if Herbert Hume felt 
one- third of what he had written there, he 
was an ideal man, and would make an ideal 
lover, an ideal husband. Eleanor Van Heuster 
might marry him and be content. What a 
lucky girl she was, always so sought after 
by the best men. 

A fierce desire, which was like physical pain, 
to ^)e loved by Herbert took hold of her. Life 
with him would be an idyll. She tried to 
recall a passage which struck her. 

** Love to be immortal must be constant, 
concentrated, eternal, once and for always, 
independent of time or place, life or death, 
poverty or riches ; all else is counterfeit." ** Oh, 
the dear man ! " she murmured sleepily, " what 
an angel, and I never knew it." 

In the morning her first thought was that 
Herbert Hume could not have wTitten it, that 
there was some mystery she would make it 
her duty to solve. 
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P)( T for several days she did not see Herbert, 
lie had sent another copy of the book to 
Kleanor, and now lie was afraid of what he 
had done. He must give them time to forget, 
and he must have time to recover, to read the 
book, to prepare himself; but as day after 
day he neglected to do this, being too busy 
or too lazy, he caught himself avoiding these 
two women like the devil. Once he had met 
Marie Morton driving in an open Victoria, 
and she had called to her coachman to stop, 
and he had raised his hat and quickened his 
step with e3'es averted. Another time he liad 
seen Eleanor coming down the street and had 
purposely pretended not to see her and crossed 
the street. 

Then he had pulled himself together. 

"If I go on at this rate, I'll lose all my 
friends," he said to himself, wdth a sense of 
grim humour as he thought of what his 
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primary idea had been in launching on this 
matter. 

And indeed it was no longer possible for him 
to keep away. Having allowed one or two 
days to elapse, Eleanor had written him one 
of her characteristic little notes, thanking him 
in a quiet, sincere manner, and asking him to 
dine the following week ; and Marie had written 
in a hurt strain, asking why he avoided her, 
and how she had oflFended him. 

" I wanted to thank you for the book in 
person ; I felt sure that you would come and 
see me. 1 have not recovered from the surprise 
yet, and oh — I have so much to ask you." 

He accepted the invitation sent him by 
Eleanor, and resolved to go and see Marie. 
He also decided that before he saw either he 
would read the book. 

" Hang it, I must know what Fve written," 
he said to himself humorously. But underlying 
his usual breezy insouciance lay a vague pre- 
sentiment that he had, to use his own 
expression, "bitten oflF more than he could 
chew." Yet he continued optimistic. His life 
had hitherto run so smoothly that he was slow 
to imagine himself in any trouble. Sometimes 
it amused him even, to try and fancy what 

would happen if it all came out, how Eleanor 
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would view it. What interested him most just 
now, was to wonder what effect the revelation 
had had on Eleanor herself. 

As a matter of fact, at first, accustomed as 
she was to being constantly in the society of 
cultivated people, the fact that he had written 
a book did not surprise her. 

It was later, when she read the copy Hume 
had sent her, that she began to think how 
different the man was from his book, yet the 
difference pleased her. She often laughed at 
the pose of literary people, at their intensity in 
daily life, at the sensational in their make-up, 
at their ready proneness to accept tragedy, to 
imagine mysteries, at their facile emotions and 
inspired imaginations. Yes, it pleased her to 
think that this pleasant, cheerful young man 
presented such a different outward aspect, the 
while his book proclaimed him a sensitive 
feeling soul, human and forceful. It was on 
the strength of the book that she had persuaded 
her aunt to let her ask him to dinner. Hitherto 
the portals of the Howard Greene mansion had 
but rarely been thrown open to any but the 
" exclusives " ; exceptions had only been made in 
favour of the '' intellectuals," for there is no city 
in America so alive to the perception of the 
artistic spirit in America as Philadelphia. If 
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Boston is the Athens of the United States, and 

Washington a denunciating Eome, then, indeed, 

Philadelphia is the Florence, tender, protecting, 

delicately refined, smiling, the city in which 

ideals flower and are content. But even an 

autocrat of fashion as Mrs Howard Greene could 

not have closed her doors to the author of 

" The Progress of Priscilla." She was even glad 

that he had thus made it possible for her to 

know him, for he seemed a nice man and was 

rich, and now that he had, so to speak, redeemed 

himself, there was a reason. Mrs Howard 

Greene always wanted a " reason " for enlarging 

her circle of acquaintances. It would even be 

interesting to have been the first to take him 

up. Mrs Howard Greene was conscious that she 

could afford to take up anybody, and a man was 

always a more welcome addition than a woman. 

But Herbert Hume was certainly not prepared 

for the inquisitorial character of Marie's 

catechism when he paid her a visit. It was 

only when he reached her door that he realised 

that he had not read a line of " The Progress of 

Priscilla." Always a careless man, he had been 

particularly rushed these last days. When he 

realised his omission he almost turned away 

from the door, but the bell was answered 

immediately, and he found himself in Marie 
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Mortou's preseuce before he had even had time 
to decide on a plan of action. 

Marie Morton left him no time either. She 
motioned him to the low chair near the fire, 
and began immediately, looking him squarely 
in the face. 

'* Now, Herbert, speak the truth. It isn't 
true that you wrote ' The Progress of Priscilla/ 
now is it ? " 

He never remembered feeling so agitated in 
his life before. The direct lie loomed a thing 
impossible, and for one moment he was tempted 
to take her into his confidence. 

" Should I have sent it to you signed if it 
were not ? " 

" No, I suppose not, and yet — it is so unlike 
you." 

*' Is it?" Suddenly a new aspect of the 
situation was opened out to him. Unacquainted 
wdth the methods of literature, it had never 
occurred to him that a certain similarity was 
expected as a rule between an author and his 
book, at least the similarity of the difierence. 
It seemed to him as if the earth were giving 
way beneath his feet and 

'* Do you mean to say that you have expressed 
your thoughts in it, your ideals ? Are you going 
to tell me that you think that such a woman as 
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PrisciUa ever existed ? Are you Elliot Maddison ? " 
She took his breath away. 

" Why, I guess not. Elliot Maddison — by 
George, no." He shook his head slowly from 
side to side. " Oh, not Elliot Maddison, you 
bet ! " 

" But then how is it possible to express 
thoughts as you have if you don't feel them ? " 
She broke into a laugh. *' I thought you weren't 
the kind of man to be constant to a woman even 
if she married some one else, to let your whole 
life be spoiled by an idea?" 

" You bet Fm not. Of course I wouldn't mind 
waiting for a girl, and there's nothing I wouldn't 
do to win her if I wanted her, and if I married 
her, why, I'd never look at another woman ; 
but after she had married another chap — no 
indeed, you bet not." 

Marie mused a while, pondering ; then she 

said : " It seems to me rather awful, do you 

know, to write what you don't feel, to impress 

the world, as you undoubtedly have, with great 

encompassing thoughts and problems, and yet 

that it should be only a trick of the pen, as it 

were. Why, I think it's dreadful. It's almost 

as if some one had convinced one that not a 

word of the Bible was true. Now if I had never 

known you, I should have said to myself * that 
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man has suffered deeply, and is only saved from 
despair by his sense of humour, by his broad- 
minded views of human nature/ Oh yes, you 
must think a little as you write, you cannot be 
so completely two different people, you must 
have put a little of your deeper thoughts into 
that book, or they would not have come to you, 
they simply couldn't." 

She saved him from a reply by continuing 
to speak. 

*'Do you know who Priscilla reminds me of? 
If I hadn't known that you had written the 
book long before you met her, I should have 
said that it was the portrait of Eleanor Van 
Heuster." 

He started. 

''No, really; why, what's like her?" 

'' Oh, several things : The description of her 
personal appearance, the way she lives with 
an old aunt who thinks so much of family and 
wealth, and then the characterisation, the 
reserve, the quiet manner, the dignity, the 
independence of ideas, the sincerity — for I 
must say she is sincere." 

Hume was silent. He was wondering 
whether Eleanor would think that he had 
meant the heroine for her. But no, she would 
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know that he had not yet met her when he 
wrote the book. 

" But I think the way you develop her is 
most artistic." 

"Oh, she's well developed all right." Hume 
was speaking like an automaton. 

And Marie went on : " But when do you 
find time to write?" 

Herbert Hume had a sudden inspiration. 
He remembered that Dick Burton had told 
him that he generally wrote at night. 

" Oh, at night principally," he said evasively, 
but the thought which crossed his mind was, 
that this business was leading him too far, 
that he could never live up to it. He had 
one impulse to confess the thing then and there. 

" What made you use the same name as 
Mr Burton ? " she asked in a moment. " He 
and I were discussing it the other night, and 
he said he was only the correspondent, Louis 
Haverfield, not the novelist." 

" Good old Dick," thought Hume to himself. 
"Oh, it was a coincidence. IVe known him 
all my life and he doesn't mind." 

"Oh no, he doesn't mind, but of course I 
suppose it helped the book." 

" You bet it did ; why, the book would never 

have been taken without." 
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*' Oh, yes, it would ; come now, of course it 
would ; why, it is one of the most remarkable 
books." 

"Well, Fm glad you think so." 

"Are you writing anything now?" 

" Well, Tve got a book coming out presently. 
[t's going to be published in New York." 

" I shall be so anxious to read it. I wonder 
if I shall find something in it w^hich is more 
[ike you. What is it going to be called ? 
What is it about ? " 

" 111 send it you." He moved uneasily on 
dis chair, while he inwardly resolved that 
Defore another night passed over his head he 
cvould make a closer and more intimate 
icquaintance with " Priscilla,'' and find out from 
Dick what the other book was about. 

" I suppose I ought to know what Fm 
iv^riting, anyway," he said to himself, with the 
:ouch of humour which had hitherto made 
ife such a pleasant experience. 

He had shortened his visit to Marie Morton 
is much as possible, and her last words had 
3een : " I don't believe you ever wrote that 
30ok ; Tm not at all sure that it wasn't Mr 
Burton." 

Her astuteness filled him with admiration. 
le had never imagined that the mere writing 
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of a book which one paid one dollar and a 
half for, on any bookstall, could have raised 
80 many problems. 

That evening he ate his dinner in haste 
and repaired to his rooms, telling his man to 
say he was out. Then he ensconced himself 
in a chair, and lighting a fat cigar began 
reading "The Progress of Priscilla." 

"Damn it, if I can*t write my own book, I 
can read it," he said to himself laughing. 

It was the first time since he was a boy 
and devoured " Monte Cristo " that he had been 
so interested in a book, and now and then he 
uttered some comment aloud. 

" By George, that's just like Burton," or 
" Why, Marie was quite right ; it's Miss Van 
Heuster to the life." 

Unaccustomed to much reading, he began to 
grow sleepy before he had half finished it ; but 
what he had read gave him food for thought. 
First of all, he asked himself how it was 
possible that a man could draw such graphic, 
life-like pictures of real life, with a pen ? It 
was astounding. He felt as if he knew all 
these people, had seen them, and, secondly, he 
wondered what on earth had made Dick write 
up a girl so exactly like Miss Van Heuster. 
But what struck him most forcibly of all was 
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the want of resemblance in the style and the 
ideas to his own trend of thought. There 
were passages in the book which positively 
made him blush, which he wouldn't have 
Eleanor think were his for worlds : ridiculous, 
sentimental love-making which had nothing 
in common with his own bluff, straightforward 
methods. The beauty of the writing was lost 
upon him, albeit he recognised that he could 
never have written a book like it. 

''Why, it's all tommy rot!" he said aloud. 
'' A fool book." He was quite, quite sure 
that Eleanor would despise a man who wrote 
like that, who thought like that; he didn't 
believe that there were such men. If he, 
Herbert Hume, had loved a girl who didn't 
return his love he'd take his medicine like 
a man and marry somebody else, just to show 
her that he didn't care. The book mi2;ht as 
well have been written by some damned 
sentimental foreigner, he said to himself. That 
was the trouble ; the moment an American 
dabbled in writing ; or painting, or music, or 
anything of that sort, he became just like a 
blamed foreigner. It wasn't even like Dick, 
not like the Dick he knew. He was thoroughly 
disgusted. Once he paced the floor, and 
wondered if it would not be better to sit 
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down and write at once to Eleanor to say 
that he had made a fool of himself. He 
poured out a strong glass of whiskey. He 
couldn't do that because he would have to 
tell her why he had done it, and he had only 
spoken to her twice. He threw himself into 
his chair again, and called himself every kind 
of a fool. Why couldn't he have been satisfied ? 
If the girl didn't like him as he was, what 
was the good of trying this fool game? 

Once as he re-read one or two of the passages 
in the book, his voice went ofi* into such a 
peal of laughter that his man came to see if 
he had called him. The new light in which 
he now appeared to his friends struck him as 
the most comic thing that had ever occurred, 
and he could imagine how it must amuse 
even Dick. 

" Why, Dick knows me so well, that he should 
have known that it was an impossible thing 
to do, quite out of the question." 

Later on in the evening he began wondering 
why the woman in the book seemed so like 
Eleanor Van Heuster. Yes, just as PrisciUa 
had done, he would have expected Eleanor to 
do under the circumstances. Of course it was 
well known that Dick was a friend of Eleanor's, 
had been since his childhood ; but he had 
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never whispered anything that could give the 
impression that he was in love with her, nor 
had it ever occurred to Hume that they were 
particularly intimate friends. But then, of 
course, he forgot to take into account the fact 
that he and Dick to a large extent moved on 
diflferent planes, that even if Dick had visited 
her every day, he, Herbert Hume, would not 
have known it. Hitherto their worlds had 
lain apart, except on the few occasions when 
one or the other set extended feeling antennae 
into the other, or ruslied against each other, 
as the butterfly may do against the bumble 
bee in a field of clover to which both have 
been lured by the common attraction of an 
unprejudiced and impartial sweetness. As a 
matter of fact, tliere was no house of any 
importance into which Dick had not the 
entree, while the very same people were for 
the most part those whom Herbert Hume 
knew only by name. But his wealth, his 
clicery manner, his personal appearance, and 
his possessions, principally those consisting 
of his yacht Mirabel and his four-in-hand, 
had enabled him to make considerable progress 
into the interior of smartdom, although, as he 
openly confessed, he was generally treated 
with a certain degree of patronage. 
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The first thing next morning he went to 
Dick's office and confided his troubles. 

**Good Lord, old man, I had no idea that 
you wrote that kind of book." 

" Why, what's the matter with it ? " 

" Simply this, no sane man will ever think 
I wrote it.." 

Richard Burton went ofi* into a loud gufikw. 

"What kind of a book do you imagine you 
would write ? " 

" Well, I don't suppose that 1 could write 
any kind of a book, but, 'The Progress of 
Priscilla,' I can see myself that it isn't a bit 
like myself" 

**Why, of course it isn't, but that's just 
what you want to impress upon the young 
lady, isn't it, that you are not the man you 
seem to be?" 

•* Well, I suppose it is ; but, hang it, I can't 
keep it up." 

** What are you going to do ? " 

"That's just what I don't know. I feel like 
rushing off" and telling them both that I never 
wrote a book in my life." 

Then he told Richard of his visit to Marie 

Morton, and Richard laughed until the tears 

came into his eyes. 

"You wait and see the impression it makes 
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ou the girl/' he suggested, '' then, if it doesn't 
seem to work, I suppose there's nothing for 
you but to own up/' 

This seemed the only thing to do. 

But it was with something of trepidation 
that Hume mounted the beautiful staircase 
of the Howard Greene house in Rittenhouse 
Square two nights later, nor was he prepared 
for the change of manner in his hostess. 

'' Well, now, really, I think it was very good 
of you to have come," she began. *'WeVe 
been reading your book over again, Eleanor 
and I, and we have been asking ourselves how 
we could have been so stupid as not to find 
out sooner who the author was, but what we 
want to know is why you have the same nom 
de jjluine as Dick Burton ? " 

This time the lie moved more glibly. 

'' Oh, a mere coincidence " He broke ofi* as 

he became conscious that Eleanor was waiting 
for his answer, her eyes fixed upon him as if 
she were taking him in and comparing him 
with his work ; and it was a relief to him 
when he heard that they had decided to go 
on to the opera after dinner to hear Emma 
Eames. It would curtail conversation, he 
told himself, realising that he was already 
growing nervous at the prospect of dinner. 
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"Does Dick Burton know that the book is 
yours?" asked Eleanor, while her aunt moved 
towards the door to welcome the only woman 
guest who had been invited, a middle-aged 
crony of her own. 

" Oh, yes, he knows that all right." 

" How strange ! " murmured Eleanor. 

She was thinking of a conversation she had 
once had with Richard Burton on the subject. 
It was unlike him not to have told her who 
it was the day she had said to him, " I think 
I could love the man who wrote that book." 
For one instant she wondered if he had been 
jealous, or if he had hoped she would think 
he had written it. But no, he was not like 
that. 

The servant announced Prince Czerlovski; 
then George Langridge. This completed the 
party. At dinner Prince Czerlovski sat on 
one side of Eleanor, and Herbert Hume on 
the other. He did not know that Eleanor 
had arranged this on purpose so that she 
should be able to talk over the book with 
him ; but he was conscious that he was being 
criticised by the men, looked upon in a new 
light by those who knew, and with a little 
wonder by George Langridge who didn't know. 

It was characteristic of his hostess that she 
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know 1 was weaving quite a romance about 
you the other day when I read the book 
again ; I tried to imagine that you meant 
Marie Morton, only that you had made her 
fair instead of dark, so that no one should 
recognise her, and I fancied that you must 
have been in love with her before she married, 
just as Elliot Maddison was in ' The Progress 
of Priscilla,' and the only thing which puzzled 
me was why, now that she is a wddow, you 
hadnt married her? Am I right in my fairy 
tale ? " 

" Good Lord, no ! Why — why, Fve only 
known Mrs Morton about a year — I met her 
abroad — and I certainly don't want to marry 
her; I don't suppose she'd marry me anyway." 

'' Why not ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. She'd want to marry 
some tremendous swell, a fellow who goes 
everywhere — knows everybody." 

Eleanor smiled. '' And don't you know 
everybody — go everywhere ? I thought you 
were always yachting and travelling." 

" Oh, in that kind of way." 

She looked at him half gravely, but a smile 
hovered around her lips. 

** Mr Hume, I believe you are a climber." 

Hume laughed; 
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** Yes, I believe I am. " 

** Now, that^s very un-American." 

" Do you think so ? " 

** Certainly it is. I believe you are ashamed 
of — how shall I put it — of having descended 
from self-made people." 

"Well I believe I am; I told you the 
other day that I wished that I had been born 
a prince." As he spoke his glance met that 
of the Russian, and they both laughed. 

V*I will sell you my title for a million 
dollars; it isn't worth as much — five hundred 
thousand," said Czerlovski, and everybody 
laughed. *'It has not done me any good so 
far." He gave a meaning glance at Eleanor. 

"What do you expect it to do for you?" 
asked Eleanor, laughing ; and every one joined 
in her laughter. 

"Send me to Siberia probably," said the 
Prince. 

Then Eleanor turned again to Hume. 

"Shall I tell you what I thought bf you 
when I first met you?" 

" Fd like to know ; tell me." 

"I said to myself, here's a man who 

represents the men who have made America, 

a man whose fathers and forefathers have 

known hardship and defeat, and triumph, the 
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triumph ol having overcome fare and difficulties 
and obstacles, and who if he enjoys life knows 
at least that he has a right to enjoyment ; 
how he must despise us frivolous people, 
feeding^ on marrow to - dav. on fribble to- 

morrow, and — and " she hesitated, " I wished 

that I had done some hard work in my life," 

There was a moment's silence. Her words 
moved him. That is how he ought to feel 
he told himself. 

'•' And then when I met you at the Williams', 
and a<zain at Marie Morton's, it seemed to me 
that you were ashamed of it all, that you 
were sensitive, just because this woman didn't 
ask you to her balls, or that club didn t elect 
you, and " she broke off. 

He looked up. 

^^Well?" 

'' I was sorry." 

She ended her words a little nervously. 

What he longed to ask her was what she 
had tliought wlien she had read the book, 
but he dreaded stepping on that dangerous 
ground again. 

'* Then, of course, when I read the book I 
understood ; you had travelled and been every- 
where, known every phase of life, and were 
"ust like everybody else. There is nothing of 
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the builders of America in your book ; you 
are not half so innocent as you look," she 
added mischievously. 

Hume laughed, but his laugh was rather 
cheerless, while she revealed her own thoughts, 
she revealed him to himself. 

As a self-made man of the people who had 
risen, he had interested her; as a writer of 
a book, she considered him a fake. 

He was glad when his hostess suggested that 
they should have coflfee with the ice, and hurry. 

At the theatre Prince Czerlovski sat next 
to Eleanor, and Hume sat behind Mrs Greene. 
Passionately fond of music, as some men are 
who yet know nothing about it, he was glad 
to sit silent through the end of the first act, 
and watch Eleanor's profile, and think. Her 
words had disturbed him, principally because 
they were true, a little because he had dis- 
covered that his fraud had done him no good 
with her. And presently his thoughts reverted 
to the book he had been reading. How was 
it that Richard Burton had succeeded in 
making a portrait so exactly like Eleanor? 
He remembered one passage distinctly, the 
passage which he had felt was so unlike himself, 
the passage where the hero tells Priscilla of 
his love, holds her in his arms and kisses her 
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hair. Would he ever fold Eleanor in his arms ? 
lie put the thought away from him as if it 
were unchaste. No, to-night, he had under- 
stood tliat she was disappointed in him. She 
despised him for hankering after a society to 
which he did not belong ; yet if she did not 
wish liim to enter it, why had she invited him 
to-night, why had they all treated him for 
the first time as an equal ? 

That must be the book's doing, yet he was 
conscious that in raising himself to the level 
(jf his company, he had, so to speak, forfeited 
the badge of interest with which fate had 
invested him, and the while it placed him on 
the same level as themselves, had not made 
him their superior. The superiority of intellect 
evidenced by the book had only succeeded in 
bringing him into their circle. Now he realised 
that what Eleanor needed was a little god. 

As he walked home, he felt distinctly 
depressed. He w\is more in love with Eleanor 
than ever, yet he realised that what he had 
counted upon to bring him closer to her, had 
formed a barrier. As he walked along he told 
himself that there was only one course open 
to him — to make a clean breast of it. Yet he 
could imagine how scornful, how derisive she 
"'ould be. 
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The next morning he received a note from 
Eleanor. 

" Do you know," she wrote, " that I positively 
could not sleep for thinking how rude you 
must have thought me for daring to express 
my thoughts so crudely. I wish I could see 
you to explain myself. Of course I know 
that your authorship of such a wonderful and 
beautiful book sets you far above the level 
of other men. What I tried to express, and 
failed to do in my stumbling stupid way, was 
that I did not think that you needed the book. 
Please write one line to say that you forgive 



me. 
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The letter filled him with elation. 

He wrote back three lines only. 

** I have nothing to forgive. Please forgive 
me for being a fool. When may I come and 
see you?" 



And now at last the quivering note of spring 
began to tremble on the air. Here and there 
tiny buds of palest green peeped out from 
beneath the dark brown bark, laughing at the 
stern grimness of the bare tree, and the sparrows 
gossiped and wrangled about possible invest- 
ments in real estate and building plans, while 
winter violets were being superseded in the 
windows of the florists by bunches of golden 
jonquils, looking like heralds of summer sun- 
shine, clad in a livery of glory. 

Herbert Hume began asking himself what 
good his scheme had done him, whether the 
game had been worth the candle. He had been 
violently taken up by Mrs How^ard Greene, and 
had now entered behind the pale w^hich had 
held its doors so rigidly closed against him 
for so many years. He was sure that Eleanor 
liked him, and his eyes had been opened to 
many new phases of life, yet he was conscious 
that his new surroundings were not natural to 
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him, that he was not quite at ease, not because 
he was not capable of being so, but because he 
inwardly despised himself for enjoying them. 
He was not aware how conducive Eleanors 
words had been in bringing about this state 
of aflfairs. He was surprised to find how often 
he and she had discussed the matter, how often 
she laughed at what she called the crowd of 
the great "illuminated." 

Yet he told her once, " If you were taken 
out of your set you couldn't stand it." 

And she had answered, " No, I don't suppose 
I could." 

But he was certain that she liked him. When 
they met she was always cordial, always the 
same, and few weeks passed without his receiving 
an invitation ; she had even gone out with him 
on his coach. If she passed him when they were 
driving, she always threw him a friendly smile 
and nod. Yet in real intimacy he had grown 
no nearer. The only comfort to him was that 
neither had anybody else. There was no talk 
this year of her marrying anybody. 

His new book had come out and caused him 

even more trouble than "The Progress of 

Priscilla," because it was on everybody's table. 

And he laughed to himself when both Eleanor 

and Marie informed him that the book was 
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more like him, tliat they could recognise 
resembling traits. Once again he felt tempted 
to cry out the truth, to take his medicine, to 
be accused even of a conspiracy against 
society, and written down a snob, but to have 
done with the comedy. Gradually he grew to 
realise that it was this consciousness of a dark 
secret between himself and Eleanor which 
prevented the smooth progress of their friend- 
ship, and yet as the days and weeks went by it 
became more difficult to throw off the mask, 
to stand confessed. lie hardly knew what he 
counted on now to release him from this bondage, 
for it seemed to liim that the day he confessed 
he would have to leave the city. The magni- 
tude of the issues raised by his attempt to gain 
favour in Eleanor's eyes appalled him. He was 
conscious, too, of a difference in his relations 
with JMarie Morton, and with Richard Burton, 
he wondered if Marie guessed, if Dick despised 
him. A good deal of his time was taken up in 
avoiding the visits of newspaper reporters. 
When he dined out people would allude to the 
book, or to some criticism that had appeared 
that day in some paper. His callousness, and 
want of interest in literature were talked about 
as a pose, and while he was conscious that it 
filled him with dismay to hear Eleanor talking 
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of their approaching flight from Philadelphia, 
yet it seemed that the prospect contained in it 
the elements of anticipated relief. He had made 
up his mind to write to her when she was in 
Europe, and to confess. He never could bring 
himself to tell her with her grave eyes resting 
upon him. 

He had met her in January, and now it was 
the end of March, though, to be sure, she had 
spent nearly a month in New York, but he 
realised that while he had daily grown to care 
for her more, yet that he had undergone nearly 
three months of torture. 

What surprised him most of all, was that he 
had not yet been exposed, while sometimes he 
fancied that Eleanor knew and despised him for 
it, yet was afraid to speak. 

Then one day Eleanor expressed a wish to see 
his yacht, and he had asked her and her aunt to 
dine with him on the Mirabel. 

**0h, it will be delightful," Eleanor had 

exclaimed at the suggestion ; and forthwith he 

had set about making his plans. He had invited 

Richard Burton, and Mrs Morton, and without 

quite knowing why he did so, Prince Czerlovski, 

when he had met him at the club, two days 

before the day of the dinner, when he was 

somewhat at a loss how to find another man 
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who knew Mrs Greene and Eleanor well enough 
to make the little party a genial one. 

In his preparations he spared no expense. 
Although it was too early in the year to enjoy 
the deck, he had the yacht decorated with 
flowers, and engaged a band to play in the 
saloon adjoining the dining-room. The dinner 
was presided over by Richard, w^ho had diflSculty 
in restraining him from providing a banquet. 

**0h, I know Tm dreadfully *new rich,'" he 
said to Richard, when the latter asked him if he 
thought he was going to entertain a corporation. 
But, thanks to Richard, the arrangements were 
in perfect good taste, and he let him have his 
way when he said that he was going to have the 
yacht lit up with Chinese lanterns. 

*' One would think that you w^ere going to 
entertain your affianced bride," Richard suggested, 
laughing, '' and that the engagement was going 
to be given out to-morrow night." 

Richard spoke jokingly, but he was ill prepared 
for the answer he received from Herbert 
Hume. 

** I wish to heaven it were true," he spoke a 
little grimly. 

There was a moment's silence, then Richard 

looking at him asked : "Do you mean it, 

Herbert ? " 
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" Why, of course I do, old man. T think 

Why, what's the matter with you ? " 

BKs friend's face had turned ghastly pale. 

** Was that why you wanted to be the author 
of ' The Progress of Priscilla/ ? " 

'* You're about right, I hadn't meant to tell 
you, but since the cat's out of the bag you 
might as well know, I am madly in love with 
Miss Van Heuster. Why, you don't mean it, 
Richard ? " 

" Yes, I do. She was the girl, and she once 
told me she could love the man who wrote that 
book." 

They were standing by the window in Hume's 
room at the Flanders, and beneath the dull roar 
of traffic sounded like the growling of some 
huge, menacing monster. Underneath the 
window an organ stopped and began playing 
" Violets." The tune brought a thousand 
memories back to Richard. 

" If I had known," he said beneath his breath. 

" Of course if I had had any idea I would 
have told you, Dick ; you know that well 
enough." 

"Yes, I know." 

Herbert laid his hand on Richard's arm. 

" She doesn't seem to have fallen in love with 
the supposed author, anyway," he said with a 
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l.'LU^di thill was slightly bitter ; then he added: 
''But, of course, now I know, Til tell her the 
triith ; I'll go there to-night and make a clean 
hreast of it." 

''No, not to-night, let's think it over; it 
doesn't matter so much as you think, she never 
carcMl for mc — not in that way, Hume, old man. 
I wish you luck. You've got ' Priscilla,' you 
may win l^]lcanor; I believe I'd rather see her 
married to you than anybody that w^asn't 
myself." 

Tlic two men chisped hands. 

"Thank you," Hume said quietly. Then he 
went on : " But she doesn't care for me more 
than for that chair, and I expect that when she 
kiKnvs that you wrote the book, she'll throw 
herself into your arms at once." 

'' Fm not so sure." Richard thrust his two 
hands in his pockets and looked out of the 
window gloomily. 

From ''Violets" the organ had wandered on 
to the " Good Old Summertime." 

While Richard mused Herbert Hume went on 
talking. 

" I assure you, old man, that I shall be glad 

to get rid of the secret. I don't know w^hat 

induced me to do the whole thing ; Fm ashamed 

' that's w^hat I am, and it will be a relief 
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when she knows. I tell you, Richard, I believe 
that she knows that I didn't write it." 

"And she is coming to dinner to-morrow, 
that doesn't look as if it was the book so much 
as the man. Now look here, Hume, don't say 
anything to-night, leave it till after the dinner. 
I have a fancy to see you two together. I know 
her so well that I can tell in a minute when she 
has taken a fancy." 

Hume was silent. Then he said : " But how 
are you to know whether it's I or the book that's 
taken her fancy ? Dash it, old man, I'm growing 
like you — I don't w^ant to be liked on account of 
the book ; I'm blamed if I'm going on with the 
whole thing. Let her know that you wrote it, 
and that I didn't, fair and square, and then let's 
both go in and win, who can." Then he added : 
" It's my opinion that she'll end by marrying 
the Russian chap with a title ; there aren't many 
women who could resist becoming a princess." 

" Which remark goes to prove that you don't 
know Eleanor Van Heuster as I do," remarked 
Richard ; ** she'll only marry a man she cares for, 
and she'll only marry a man she considers head 
and shoulders above everybody else." 

" Then, in that case, you stand a better chance 

than I do," said Herbert humbly. 

" What a queer chap you are." Richard looked 
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at him with a touch of admiration. '' You've 
got everything in the world a woman wants, 
good looks and a nice easy manner, and lots 
of money, and yet j'ou always talk as if you 
would liave no chance with any girl except a 
typewriter or a teacher of a village school, 
what's the matter with you ? " 

" I'm so rotten sensitive about my ante- 
cedents. Why, you know, my grandfather w^as 
w^hat you'd call a common man, who could 
hardly write his name." 

''Well, but what the devil has your grand- 
father to do with it ? She isn't going to 
marry your grandfather." 

''No, that's true, but you know what 
Philadelphia is, anyway, and Mrs Howard 
Greene, in particular ; why Miss Van Heuster 
is descended from the old Pilgrim fathers." 

''And be damned to them," said Richard 
with a laugh ; " a fine set of old scoundrels, 
some of them were from all accounts." 

"Still, it's different, somehow; and she's 
so smart, so clever, speaks a lot of languages 
and all that." 

" That's true enough, but she is American to 
the backbone. She wouldn't care that," he 
.snapped his fingers in the air, " what a man's 
grandfather was if she cared for him. If I 
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had known who it was, I'd have told you to 
let the book alone." 

"I wish to heaven I had." 

"Well, it's too late now, so don't speak of 
it till I tell you. Will you promise me that ? " 

"Of course I will, if you w4sh it, but it 
doesn't seem at all straight now I know, and, 
besides, if she does care for you after all, and 
I don't see why she shouldn't, it seems a devil 
of a shame that the book should stand in your 
way. 

As Richard walked home the whole 

circumstances ranged themselves before him, 

half humorous, half sad ; would she have 

cared for him, he asked himself, had he told 

her that he had written the book, would she 

have read on its pages the tender, reverential 

love he bore for her, and have been touched ? 

In selling Priscilla had he also sold Eleanor? 

and was it the book or the man that attracted 

her in Hume? Then, although he strove to 

repress the thought, it would return again 

and again, the wonder whether once the deceit 

discovered, she would recoil from Herbert and 

turn to him, the man who had written the 

book in letters of blood, it seemed to him, 

the man who had been silent? Tes, for an 

instant it struck him that fate was, after all, 
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coming his way, yet something noble in him 
was adverse to causing the unhappiness of his 
friend. Did Herbert love her as he loved 
ber? 

One thing he knew, and that was that he 
[iould depend upon Hume to speak the truth , 
if he so desired it. 

Eleanor had not felt so excited this winter as 
she did at the thought of dining on Herbert's 
yacht. Although unable to reconcile the man 
with the book, she was conscious of a growing 
liking for him, for his simplicity and sincerity 
of his open avowal of hankerings after good 
society. And she was aware that he had 
made great strides in many ways. His 
appreciation of art had developed since he had 
been tlirown in more cultivated society, and 
he made fewer mistakes. When he did make 
any blunders his cheery laugh and open 
confession of error held a distinction in them 
which was greater than the correctness of 
other men, and instinctively he liked nice and 
pretty things. 

She felt quite a little thrill of sensation as 
she got into the launch and they were carried 
from the wharf. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the distant white hull of the yacht, illumined 
by Chinese lanterns, which she knew to be his. 
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lying a little apart from the others, seeming 

to emphasize the aloofness of its owner, his 

ostracism. The evening was balmy as summer, 

and a feeling of mystery clung to her like the 

breeze which raised a faint ripple on the water. 

The Russian and Dick sat opposite her, and 

the feeling of mystery enveloped them too as 

they shot through the water, almost a 

presentiment of impending disaster, as if 

to-night was going to decide their fates ; and 

knowing her as Dick did, it seemed to him 

that her very silence held in it the elements 

of a prognostication. Silence, an intense quiet, 

and a quiet intensity, always evidenced some 

inward feeling of excitement. He had no 

doubt in his mind but that she was taken 

with his friend, Herbert Hume. The question 

that remained to be solved was whether the 

book interested her, or the man, or at least 

the man as she thought, to read his mind 

through his book? If it was the book, then 

how could he meet his confession, for even 

if he did not insist upon it, would it not be 

necessary for the confession to be made? 

Necessary for Hume's happiness, for hers? 

"The Progress of Priscilla" loomed like some 

destiny- weaving Norn, on the brow of some 

fantastic hill, dominating the future with a 
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shadow which obliterated the past, the past, 
which Richard now realised had been sweet if 
uneventful, a past in whicJi uncertainty had 
held in it the elements of promise, and into 
which dreams of future happiness had inter- 
woven themselves, like arabesques on the walls 
of castles in the air, which yet had not seemed 
too diaphanous. To-day certainty and finality 
seemed to hover close. It was the last scene 
of the drama that was to be enacted to-night, 
could he bear it when the curtaiu fell ? He 
told himself that tlie curtain had fallen long 
ago ; that he was a fool to tear it aside to-uight, 
so as to catch a last vision of the heroine's 
fate. And as he mused, silent, lie thought of 
his art, his lost art. Fame, the only healer 
of sorrow, had deserted him too, he had sold 
her, the wheedling jade, for it would be difficult 
to take up the position again, where it had 
changed, snapped in twain, as it were, by his 
bargain with Hume. Yet he was glad that, as 
he thought, he felt no bitterness toward Herbert, 
rather a bitterness against himself, that he had 
not dealt more cleverly with fate, wrenched, 
as it were, the sweetness out of life, dominated 
it. Yes, foolish as it seemed on the surface, 
flume had chosen a better way — to go in and 
win, using every method at hand, and if he 
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failed to fail like a man. Yet, as they neared 
the yacht, lying white and gleaming on the 
waters, like a great bird at rest, tinged by the 
glow of the Chinese lanterns, as the feathers 
of a bird might be by the rays of a gory 
sunset, he realised that something was coming 
to an end. 

He could see it in the movement of her head 
as she looked up at Hume, and in the joyousness 
with which he stepped forward to meet her. 
For an instant it seemed to him as if by a 
magic touch the yacht would dart away out 
into the night and carry her off, a willing prize. 
Yet once more he asked himself as he placed 
his foot upon the deck : " Is it the man she 
loves, or the book ? " 

If it was the book, then it was himself, 
Richard Burton, she loved ; if it was the man 
then she would forgive, oh yes, she would be 
aU compassion, all forgiving in her love — the 
love which he thought worth the love of every 
other woman on earth. 

On deck they found Mrs Morton, who had 
come out earlier in the evening. "To see to 
things/' as she put it. 

"Not that a woman really ever does these 
things as well as a man," she said. Instinctively 

the others fell behind Eleanor and Herbert as 
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they led the way downstairs to the dining- 
saloon. Here Eleanor gave vent to a little 
exclamation of delight at the beauty of the 
flowers, the pretty shades, the comfort and 
luxury w^hich exhaled from the Mirabel, 

'' Is it all right ? " he asked her as he took 
off her cloak. 

** All right, why, it's perfectly lovely." 

"Well, he's responsible," he said, nodding 
to Richard. '' I w\is going to do it all wrong 
as usual. ' Don't be bourgeois y he said to me 
every moment. I don't know a word of French, 
but he says it means, ' don't be a bounder ' ; 
but I knew^ he'd be all right, being, so to speak, 
to the manner born." 

*' Don't be a fool," said Richard, laughing. 
He was determined to try and put his own 
feelings aside, not to mar the joviality of the 
little party ; but he felt a tinge of bitterness 
at the thought that he was helping Hume to 
make things nice for her, just as he had helped 
him to be the author of one of his best works. 
Life and fate seemed to him just a little ironical, 
a little bit cruel. 

At dinner Hume was obliged to place one 
of the older ladies on each side of him, and 
Eleanor opposite. The Russian and Dick sat 
one on each side of her. It could not be 
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arranged any other way, and Hume was not 
sure that he would have arranged it otherwise, 
had he been able to do so. He had her sweet 
face opposite him, and the table was small 
enough to permit conversation across ; besides, 
it seemed only fair to Richard to give him a 
chance. Hume was unaware that underlying 
the fear of her disgust, when she discovered 
that he had been deceiving her, lay a vague 
consciousness that all would end well ; and what 
he devoutly hoped was that no one would 
mention the books. The dinner was noiselessly 
served by two faultless Japanese servants, and 
notwithstanding the diflFcrent dramas being 
enacted by the diflFerent souls, kept up, on 
the surface, a fair show of harmony and 
merriment. One interesting study to Richard 
was to watch the development of Hume. " By 
George," he said to himself, " ' The Progress of 
Priscilla' is a joke to the progress of Herbert 
Hume." He noticed how much more at ease 
he was, how much more glibly he responded to 
chaff and innuendoes and double ententes ; his 
adaptability amazed him. 

" It would not surprise me," he said to him- 
self, "if he ended by writing a much better 
book than mine. *How I Won My Wife,' by 

' One Who Has Done It' " 
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The Russian, as usual, occasionally took stock 
of Hume through his eye-glass. As a diplomat 
who had undertaken some difficult missions for 
his country, he was obliged to confess that this 
man baffled him. He could not reconcile him 
with the book, nor could he reconcile the fact 
that his book should have sufficed to insure 
him such cordiality from the exclusive Mrs 
Howard Greene. The beauty of the yacht, the 
effect of the dinner, the wines, the cigarettes, 
only constituted a crowning surprise, added to 
many surprises, yet the very perfection of the 
entertainment made him gloomy, the competi- 
tion was growing stronger every moment, 
nothing now could save him but his title. 
Was it likely that an American girl would 
prefer an American hoiirgeois to the title of 
Princess, and a probable embassy in the future ? 
With any other girl he would have been certain, 
with Eleanor no one could be certain ; not 
because she was fickle, but, on the contrary, 
because of her consistent reserve. As he looked 
at her to-night, at her beautiful serene brow, 
at the proud sweep of her neck, from which 
the chestnut hair grew upwards in natural 
waves ; at the serious eyes, saved from severity 
by the sweetness of the mouth, he asked himself 
in what lay the idea that was rapidly turning 
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to conviction, that she would one day surprise 

them aU by a glaring act of independence. 

Prince Czeriovski was very much in love 

with her. She had just that little touch of 

independence that comes with a knowledge of 

great wealth, independence without recklessness, 

and the astuteness of one who has had the 

acquaintance with business which a large fortune 

perforce entails. Just the touch of liauteur 

that comes not so much from pride as from a 

habit of associating with well-bred people. And 

as Marie, with something of mixed feelings, 

glanced at her once or twice, she wondered 

how it was, that it had been possible for Eleanor 

to steer clear of the adventurer, for neither of 

the three men who sat around the table to-day 

could be styled adventurers. Not one there 

cared for her money alone. It was the woman 

they wanted, and something in the gracious 

reserve of Eleanor's manner bore witness to 

an inner consciousness, not that she over- valued 

herself, but that in bestowing herself she would 

be bestowing a favour, and that it behoved her 

to bestow it wisely, simply because the bestowal 

would be irrevocable, complete. Such a woman, 

the Russian told himself, would never play the 

game of love as a pastime, and it was this 

conviction which depressed him, for in her 
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attitude towards Herbert Hume he recognised 
something more than a vapid flirtation. What 
he caught himself wondering, was, wherein lay- 
Hume's fascination ? He was orood-looking and 
rich, but this was not enough, he considered, 
to win favour in Eleanors eyes. He had 
written a book, but she had openly declared 
that the man possessed none of the attributes of 
his book. He recognised a certain forcefulness 
in the man's character, yet it seemed to him 
that he possessed none of the qualities which 
would attract Eleanor. The dinner passed ofi" 
cheerily. Only once did a few words give 
evidence of the undercurrents of the restrained 
feelings, which ebbed and flowed beneath the 
calm, conventional aspect of exterior appear- 
ances ; it w^as when Eleanor asked Hume across 
the table why he had named his yacht the 
Mirabel ? " 

'' That was its name when I bought it," he 
replied, " and I never changed it." 

'' What a want of imagination," laughed 
Marie Morton. 

'* Some day, I suppose, you will paint out 
the name and insert the one of the only girl 
you ever loved." 

'' Or of the girl who loves me." As Hume 
spoke his eyes caught Eleanor s, and she turned 
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them away, rushing into a conversation with 
Richard. 

Toward the end of the dinner Marie remarked : 
" Wouldn't it be charming if we were starting 
for a trip to-night, just we six as we are now ? " 

Oh, wouldn't it?" exclaimed Eleanor; "let's 
start this minute." 

Hume half rose from his chair. 

" Shall I give the order to get under weigh ? " 
he asked, laughing. 

" Really, Eleanor," Mrs Howard Greene grew 
quite nervous. 

"But it would be delightful," Eleanor 
persisted ; " can you imagine what a sensation 
there would be in Philadelphia, if we none of 
us turned up at our respective homes?" 

" What would poor Dodo do ? " Mrs Morton 
asked pathetically. 

"He could be sent on by a boat." 

The excitement and badinage increased, 
a thousand foolish imaginary plans were 
mooted. One proposed Italy, another France ; 
while Mrs Howard Greene was for merely sailing 
around the coast. 

"After all, Atlantic City is very possible 
before Easter," she said. 

Then suddenly, as if a new idea struck him, 

Hume leaned forward on the table, with his 
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two arms thrown about his plate and looking 
steadily at Eleanor asked : '' What is there to 
prevent our starting, say in three weeks time, 
and seeing spring arrive in Europe ? " 

There was a moment's silence, then Hume 
laughed across the table at Richard. 

" Dick, why don't you help me ? " 

** Help you, why my dear man I'm ready 
to start right now." 

'* That's right, now. Prince, what do you 
say ? " 

** If I can get away, I ?ay emphatically yes ; 
in fact, I would rather stay the fortnight 
aboard, to see that you don't change your 
mind." 

He looked around at Mrs Greene, and then 
at Marie. 

" Is that all right ? " he asked. 

** You take one's breath aw\iy," said Mrs 
Howard Greene, and every one laughed, for her 
words exactly described the effect Hume had 
upon one. 

"If you really mean it," murmured Mrs 
Morton : ** but do you mean to say that we 
ire six Americans, and yet all free to rush oflF 
to Europe ; it makes one feel like a tramp." 

** Thank God for having tramps, then," 
Kclaimed Hume fervently. 
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After a lively discussion it was decided that 
they would all accompany him on a trip to the 
Mediterranean or the French coast, starting 
on the twentieth of April. 

Eleanors eyes sparkled. 

"Why, it will be perfectly delightful," she 
said ; and it seemed to Richard that a look 
of gratitude was contained in the glance she 
bestowed on Hume. What Richard wondered 
was, whether Hume would make his confession 
before they started, and if he did whether the 
trip would still come off. 

After dinner Hume conducted them over 
the yacht, the luxury of which evoked 
exclamations of delight and admiration from 
the three women, and it amused Eleanor to 
hear him say every minute : '* That's Dick s 
idea; Dick insisted on that.' 

"Can't you ever do anything yourself?" 
Eleanor asked. There was a look of mischief 
in her eyes ; yet her voice, the words, .seemed 
an invitation to him to become independent. 

Presently Eleanor suggested going on deck 

to inspect the flowers and the Chinese lanterns. 

The others declared that it was too chilly and 

remained below, but Eleanor threw on her 

dotik and tripped up the companion-way with 

the ^ee of a child. 
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** I wonder why a ship is always so 
fascinating ? " she said. And Hume wondered 
if her intention had been to show more interest 
in the possessions than in the possessor. 

"Just because one doesn't live on it every 
day ; I guess you'd get pretty tired of it in 
time." 

As they walked up and down the deck 
Eleanor asked him with a touch of cynicism : 
*' Don't you bless your poor old grandfather, 
w^hen you pace this yacht ? " 

He stopped and faced her. 

*' Are you going to begin that again ? " there 
was an angry gleam in his eyes. 

Eleanor looked startled, almost frightened. 

" Forgive me," he said the next minute ; 
*' but, somehow, you are always trying to 

remind me that I of what I owe to money ; 

I suppose that if my grandfather hadn't made 
his money you wouldn't be here to-night : is 
that it?" 

He spoke a little bitterly. 

*' I should certainly be here if the author 
of 'The Progress of Priscilla' had invited 
me. 

She stood leaning on the rail, and looking 
out into the night over the water, on which 
the lights of the Chinese lanterns quivered and 
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danced like red streamers. He came and 
stood close to her. 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? To please you it must 
be either the book or the money, or something ; 
I suppose that you would never have let me 
be your friend just for my own sake ? " 

" I never said that." She was still speaking 
with her face averted from his. 

** Yet if I told you that I n " He checked 

himself. " If I had not written that book do 
you think that you would have been here?" 

" I don t see why not." 

She looked at him. Beneath the subdued red 
light how manly, how handsome he looked. 

" But if I had been a poor man, without that 
hard-working, sweating old dad of mine, I 
suppose I should never have heard of you ? " 

" I can't say," she replied, ** if if s and and's 
were pots and pans, don't you know ; but I 
don't think you would be a poor man, I think 
you would have managed to make a fortune." 

" Do you think I've got brains enough ? " he 
asked cynically. 

Once more she looked out into the darkness, 

she was thinking of the book ; to-night for the 

first time she thought she could see a resemblance 

between Hume and Elliot Maddison, between 

the author and the hero. The likeness to herself 
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had struck her in the heroine. She was rehears- 
ing the love scene in her mind, and it seemed 
to her that Hume might make love pretty well. 
She could almost fancy him holding the girl in 
his arms, as Elliot Maddison had held Priscilla, 
and hear him say : '' You've just got to marry 
me, that's all there is about it ; youVe got to 
do it, and I'll see that you do." 

She gave a little suppressed gurgle of 
laughter as she wondered to herself whether, if 
Herbert Hume said that to her one day, she 
w^ould do as Priscilla had done, marry some one 

else on the sly without telling him, or if 

She turned round and answered him : 

*' I think you are a man who could pretty 
well do what he meant to do." 

Hume was silent a moment, weighing her 
words. He took a step nearer to her. 

'' If I thought that " Then he broke off 

into a laugh. " I wonder if you know all I 
mean to do ? " 

'' Indeed I do not," she replied demurely ; 
'' wonderful, unexpected things, no doubt, as 
usual." She buttoned up her coat. ^' It's rather 
cold, don't you think ? " And she led the way 
downstairs again. 

Richard scanned their faces when they 
returned. What had passed between them 
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he wondered. Hume looked disturbed, and 
Richard wondered if he had told her. He 
wondered still more when they parted at the 
door of the Greenehouse, for Herbert had 
accompanied them, when he heard her voice, 
clear and cutting on the night air, yet with 
a delicious tone of mischief in it : '' Do you 
know, if I were you, I would rechristen the 
Mirabel and call her PrisciUa,'* 
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For the noxt fortniulit Hume was verv busv 
preparing for the cruise, aud Richard assisted 
him. Books, magazines, cigarettes, cigars, all 
these thino:s the youiicr men attended to them- 
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selves ; and Hume had insisted on having the 
ladies' cabins redecorated. There was little 
time to spare. The day after they had dined 
with him Hume had spent in a state of nervous 
excitement, expecting every moment that a 
note w^ould come from Eleanor changing their 
plans. He w^as feverish to get away, as 
between then and now, something would arise 
to frustrate their project, but on the second 
day he w^as reassured by Marie Morton. 

*' You know w^e are going to take you at 
your word," she said ; ''we are all preparing 
to start." 

** That's good." The excitement he had been 
labouring under had been evident. '* Was it all 
right — dinner, I mean?" he asked hen 
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" Why, of course it was all right, just perfect ; 
Eleanor was saying yesterday that she didn't 
know when she had enjoyed herself so much." 

" Well, I am glad ! " He tried to disguise the 
joy he felt. 

Then Marie went on : '' But this trip, do 
you think you are wise ? " 

" Why not ? " he asked her anxiously. 

"Well, you are managing everything so 
wonderfully that I shouldn't dare to presume 
to advise you, you have quite grown out of 
petticoats, don't you know, but it seems to 
me that if you take this Russian, the chances 
are that you won't find things run so easily 
as you imagine." 

" Oh, Czerlovski, he doesn't make any 
diflference," he replied breezily ; to himself he 
said that he dreaded Richard Burton a great 
deal more. 

" You seem to be pretty sure of yourself," 
she went on, laughing ; ** you know what 
comes after pride." 

" I'm not sure of anything, but I don't 
believe that she cares a bit about Czerlovski." 

"But he is a prince." 

" That doesn't make any diflference ; I am 
almost sure that she despises foreign titles." 

" Have you thought of her aunt ? " 
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" Xo, I never think of her/" he hiughed. 

When he left her she sat and mused on the 
transformation of Herbert Hume. 

*' I believe he did write that book, after all," 
she said to herself, " and I never did think 
so till to-dav," she heaved a si^h. '' What 
a lucky girl Eleanor is," she said to herself. 

And on the subject of the trip Mrs Howard 
Greene had a word to sav to her niece. '' Have 
you thought, my dear, that he is sure to propose 
to you before the journey is half over, and 
w^hen you have refused him the situation will 
be most disagreeable for us all ? " 

Eleanor laughed. *' And what w^ill it be 
like if I don't refuse him ? " 

Mrs Howard Greene sat up and looked at 
Eleanor for quite a minute. '' Eleanor, you re 
not going to tell me that you are going to 
marry Mr Hume ? " 

" My dear aunt, he has never suggested such 
a thing." 

'' Well, but any one can see that he is over 
head and ears in love with you, and besides, 
think what it would mean to him." 

" I don't believe that he ever thinks of 
money." 

*' Oh, I didn't mean that," ejaculated Mrs 
Howard Greene in the manner of a woman who 
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has long ceased to consider the diflFerence 
between millions and millions ; " but I mean 
the connection," 

" I don't think that he thinks of that, 
either." 

" Then what is it ? " 

Mrs Howard Greene had no imagination. 

Eleanor laughed. *' Don't you think that, 
quite by accident perhaps, he cares for me 
myself. I hope that I will be quite amongst 
the possibilities when I do marry, and it seems 
to me that Tm to marry, since every one 
says so." 

" Why, of course, you'll marry, my dear, but 
Herbert Hume " 

^* Aunt, dear, please don't run away with the 
idea that I am going to marry him ; you don't 
know how it takes all the pleasure away when 
all one's friends are discussed as possible 
husbands ; you know I have been engaged to 
so many people, according to all accounts, that 
I am getting quite confused, and it would be 
80 nice to have a few weeks with nice, kind 
men friends, like Prince Czerlovski, and Richard 
Burton, and Mr Hume, without thinking of 
marriage." 

"Well, dear, of the three, I really would 
rather Dick Burton, one knows that he is 
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quite — dont you know ; and of course one 
knows all about Czerlovski, but a Russian 
always sounds so barbarous, reminds one of 
snow, and of Nihilist plots, and Siberia ; besides, 
after all, a prince in Russia isn't the same as 
a prince anywhere else." 

"I suppose you mean a royal prince, dear; 
you know that if I married one of those I 
shouldn't really be married at all. I think 
it's dreadfully improper of you to mention it, 
aunt, dear." 

'" Really, Eleanor ! '' 

'' Well, it's true, dear." 

Yes, Eleanor meant what she said. It was 
dreadful, this perpetual looking at life from 
the matrimonial point of view. Why couldn't 
they leave her alone and be friends ? Just 
now she thought she liked them all just the 
same, and eared for none in particular, yet 
her aunt's words lingered — what might this 
trip lead to ? and was it quite fair to the 
three men ? 

She was unconscious that she was really 
only considering the feelings of one of them. 
Of course, in a way, it would be possible to 
prevent Hume speaking to her of love, but 
something wilful and sincere, deep down in 
her heart, whispered that all the fun would 
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go out of life if he didn't. And yet she was 
not a flirt. Her maxim had been that you 
really did not know whether you liked a 
man or not till he told you that he liked 
you. This had been her treatment of the 
men she liked, whom she sometimes considered 
in the light of possibilities. But she never 
led men on to propose whom she knew she 
could never care for, and, oh, how many had 
proposed to her against her will, especially 
Englishmen. They were quite without shame, 
she thought. As for Czerlovski, he wasn't 
bad, but she had a holy horror of diplomats. 
She fancied they were all corrupt and suspicious. 
To be sure Czerlovski seemed simple enough, 
good-natured, a gentleman in every way, but 

as a husband — heavens It wasn't her fault 

either, if he would haug on, for she had told 
him twenty times that she meant to marry an 
American ; yes she was quite sure that the 
right sort of American was the only man to 
make her happy, but it was so difficult to meet 
the right sort. The ** gritty ones," as she 
called them, were all sweating in offices, 
making money. That would be horrid, to 
marry a man who was busy all day ; and yet 
she had noticed that the moment the American 
man gave up being a business-man, he malused 
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his jEreedom. He either went to the dogs, 
or aped European ideas. 

Underlying her meditations, lay a vague, 
undefined conviction that Herbert Hume might 
become the right sort. A man who could write 
a book like that must have a heart, and with 
all his money she believed that he led a clean 
life. Above all, she liked his impulsiveness. 
It was so unlike a Philadelphian. Life with 
him would be full of surprises, she told herself. 
One long peeping into a Santa Claus stocking, 
which he would hang up while she was asleep. 
She liked that kind of man. After all, what 
remained for rich people, but surprises of 
pleasure and sensation; and it struck her 
that American men were a little wanting in 
imagination. And yet to accuse the author 
of "The Progress of Priscilla" of lacking in 
imagination was absurd. As for Richard she 
hardly gave him a thought. She knew him 
too well. If she ever married him it would 
be just because she was tired of seeing him 
hanging around, to get rid of him as it were. 
There would be nothing to find out, nothing 
to learn, for she knew all about him. He was 
a clever man who yet was not clever enough 
to disguise how he cared for her. If he only 
Could have pretended that he didn't, things 
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might have gone more smoothly ; as it was 
he occasionally bored her. 

But as she moved about her pretty white 
and pink room the night before their departure, 
putting away books, and selecting others to 
take with her, writing farewell notes to her 
friends, making out checks for the tradesmen, 
she could not help realising that she was 
excited at the prospect of the journey, and 
that a delightful little party had been gathered 
together. 

" I think we are just the nicest six people 
in America," she had said, laughing, to Marie, 
but then she didn't know that Marie was a 
little bit jealous in her heart, just a little. 
And then spring in Europe, could anything 
be more delightful, to lie outside Venice in 
May, for instance ; or outside Trouville, and 
watch the little town, all lit up, twinkling in 
the distance, as if the stars had descended to 
hold a conclave. She remembered oh, so many 
nights of that kind, and always, always, it 
seemed to her that some one had been whisper- 
ing love in her ear, while she wanted to be 
alone, to think, to dream, not of making love 
but of love itself; of the ideal man she had 
not met. She laughed a little to herself at 
the thought of the many notes she had 
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received, the many gifts of flowers and candy, 

the scores of young men who had helped her 

on with cloaks, who had driven with her, 

ridden with her, played golf with her, skated 

with her, sleighed with her, teuft'-teuffed with 

her ; to-night they all seemed arraigned before 

her. How strange it seemed to think of the 

crowd she had spoken to, laughed with, danced 

with — who had proposed to her ; yet that in 

the end she must belong to just one man. 

What a wonderful man that would have to 

be, who could lift her out of the crowd, carry 

her off alone to some height, where she would 

be content to listen to one voice w^hisporing 

intimate things in her ear, things for her 

and him alone. Ah, no, it would not be 

Czcrlovski, good-natured, easy-going Czerlovski, 

w^ith his eye-glass and his beard ; nor Richard, 

with his earnest and intense manner, his poetic, 

dreamy views of life, nor She broke 

off here in her meditations and went to bed. 

Among the books she had laid aside were 

the two books of Louis Haverfield, ** The 

Progress of Priscilla," and *' Weavers of Fate." 

As she fell asleep she told herself that a great 

deal was going to happen on board the 

MirabeL 

They had seen each other every day, but 
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it was not till the night before their departure 
that the two friends spoke to each other heart 
to heart. They had decided to sleep on the 
yacht, so as to see that everything was in 
order, and the two dined together. The servants 
had retired, and both a little weary, they had 
relapsed into silence over their cigars and 
coffee and liquors. 

It was Richard who spoke first. 

**I say, Herbert, tell me frankly, do you 
think that it is all right — my going with 
you ? " 

Hume started, his thoughts had been far 
away. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" WeU, it*s just this ; are you going to 
tell her ? " 

A cloud passed over Hume's features. 

" Of course, if you wish me to, but then 
our trip's off." 

"Then you think that the book does make 
a difference in that case," he broke off. 

" You mean," Hume went on speaking, " that 
if the book makes a difference she ought to 
know, you ought to have your chance ? " 

"I think you're pretty well giving me my 
chance, Herbert, and it's very good of you; 
but I mean more than that — I mean I can't 
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promise not to try my luck, darn it, old man, 
I shouldn't be human, you know." 

** Whv, of course not, I thouo^ht that was all 
arranged, we were both going to try our luck, 
surely that's fair enough." 

** Yet, somehow, I'd like that aflfair cleared 
up — I don't seem to start fair." 

"" You mean that you are handicapped, that 
if she knew " 

Hume got up and paced the floor, then he 
stopped and looked Richard full in the face. 

'' Richard," he said, '' I've never told you a 
lie, have I ? " 

*' Never." 

*' Then will you believe me when I say that 
I don't believe the book w^ould make a bit 
of difference." 

Richard's face turned a shade paler. 

*' You mean that she cares for you. ' 

** I can't say that, but she told me that the 
book made no difference in her friendship for 
me." 

Richard was silent ; it was a blow, yet, now 
that it had fallen, it seemed to him that he 
had always expected it. Yes, how often she 
herself had told him that she cared for him 
as a brother, that she was too accustomed to 
V^irn to think of him as anything else ; and yet, 
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somehow, he had fancied that one day the book 
would draw them closer together, that she 
would not be able to resist the love which he 
had lain so bare upon its pages. 

For several moments both were silent, and 
Hume continued to pace the floor. He was 
asking himself why he was so confident. After 
all, she had been referring to friendship only ; 

what if after all ? Something within him 

seemed to sing like a bird in a distant glade, 
an unceasing song of triumph that would not 
be hushed. 

" Well, I wish you all luck, old man," he 
said presently ; yet now he wished that he was 
not going on the trip, all the joy had gone out 
of it. 

"Thank you," said Hume, then he added — 

"but there's nothing doing yet, why I have 

never said a word to her yet of any kind ; do 

you know, old man, that I feel that I never 

shall be able to, till Tve made a clean breast 

of it. I mean to one day, perhaps on this 

trip, and I would like to now ; I would in a 

minute if I thought it would make any 

diflFerence to you, why, if I thought there was 

anything I'd slip oflF out of sight this 

minute." 

Richard lit a cigar. " I believe you would ; " 
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then he went on, '* I don't want to be a bird 
of ill-omen, Herbert," he began, '' and you 
know that there's no man Td rather see her 
married to than yourself since she doesn't 
care for me ; I know how^ honest and clean 
your life has been and all that, but there's 
one thing you haven't thought of, and that 
is how will slie take it when she hears ? Of 
course if she cares for you I suppose she will 
forgive you, but it's a ticklish game, she's so 
awfully sincere, don't you know, hates any 
deceit of any kind. She might have a 
revulsion of feeling, I trust not for your sake, 
but of course you'll have to be careful how you 
tell her." 

''How would it be if you told her?" 

'' 1 wouldn't like to, it wouldn't seem fair ; 
no, believe me, Herbert, tell her yourself and 
take your medicine ; it may shock her at first, 
but, damn it, you did it to win her." 

'' Yes, I bi'licve you are right, I will have to 
tell, but 1 don't like it, Richard, I don't like 
it ; good Lord, what a fool I was ! " 

*' You didn't know your own value, eh, old 
man," Richard laughed a little bitterly. 

*' No, don't laugh at me." 

A servant entered with a note, and Hume 
tossed it over to Richard. 
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It was from Mrs Morton, asking if she could 
bring Dodo. 

The two men laughed, and Hume told the 
servant to hold the messenger. 

He wrote a note to Mrs Morton, expressing 
his joy at including the snoring pug in his 
invitation, and wrote a short note to Eleanor, 
telling her that all was in readiness ; even now 
it seemed to him too good to be true, as if at 
the very last moment something would inter- 
vene to stop the trip. Richard wrote a line 
to his mother, and there was a whole list of 
forgotten things — an order for flowers and so 
on. For quite an hour the two men were kept 
busy, the messenger was despatched with 
enough instructions to give him brain fever, 
and a tip which could have compensated him 
for such a contingency. 

It was late when the two men turned in ; 

the circumstances of the trip, the elements of 

romance were not without charm for them both ; 

but although they referred to it but little, 

underlying the anticipation lay a certain dread 

of the morrow, and the morrows after that. 

The situation was at least unique, and as 

Richard said, sarcastically, might serve for 

copy. 

Some instinct told Herbert that Richard 
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had received a blow, and that he must cheer 
him up, so they puffed cigars and drank whisky 
till a late hour. When they finally went to bed, 
a pale glow on the horizon gave a distant 
presage of dawn. 

How would it dawn for them, they both 
wondered, as they washed each other good night. 
And for quite an hour Richard lay awake, 
listening to the plash, plash of the waters 
against the sides of the ship. Something in 
the sound was like the throbbing of his heart, 
swollen w^ith tears, which, because he was a 
man, he must not shed. Once in the night 
Herbert heard him call out '' Nellie." 
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Blt tiie next day dawned serenely beautiful. 
The crew, in their neat white suits with the 
blue band, were busy preparing for departure, 
and the yacht seemed given over to noise and 
bustle, while the launch was kept constantly 
racing to the wharf with messages from Hume 
to tradesmen, or to the valet he had left behind. 
At twelve o'clock, when Hume's suspense had 
reached fever-pitch, the three ladies, accompanied 
by Prince Czerlovski and Dodo, made their 
appearance in the launch Hume had sent for 
them, followed by another conveying maids, 
and servants, and sundry bags ; the heavy 
luggage had been sent in the morning. 

" You haven't rechristened the yacht yet," 
Eleanor remarked, stepping on board. 

Hume laughed. " No, I am going to leave 
Priscilla behind, Tm tired of her ; she isn't my 
Borty anyway." 
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" :: ycu arc a.- dvjkic .is :iia: perhaps you are 

» • • • « 

•'I i o< '-/.<: ::, d.-„: I- " Hume looked at 
tier w::r. .:;^ n::s: ^v::::::r^ sini.e. 

'"Lve :o Vc ::i::v.;r:al nius: be constant, 
co'^oe'arratcd. crcruAi. or.ce and for alwavs, 
in ieivv- ie'^: c: ::'ji: cr rlace. lite or death, 
poverty cr r::i::s. all tlse i^ .cunrerioit,' " quoted 
Mr^ Mor:on s:::.:;^- en an::nor chair, with Dodo 
on her lap : while Sv\ner^ broui^h: the ru£:s and 
bags on Voard. and sorvanrs and maids hurried 
backwarls and forwarvls on deck. 

Richard lau-^hed. 

And Hume looked at her. ** What's that?" 
he asked carelessly. 

" Don't you remember ? " 

** No ; what ? Oh yes, that thing." Instinc- 
tively he felt that it was Priscilla, 

The ghost refused to be laid. He registered 
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an inward vow that he would tell Eleanor at 
the earliest possible moment. 

And now Hume escorted them to their cabins. 

" Oh, Mr Hume, is this mine ? Why, I never 
saw this cabin the other day, did I ? " 

" Oh yes, you did ; only the hangings were 
awful, and I had them altered." 

Mrs Howard Greene and Marie crowded to 
the door, followed by the prince, who stuck 
his glass in his eye silently. Once more he 
looked from the hangings to the man and 
wondered. 

The walls were covered with white silk, 
embroidered with great bunches of roses. The 
carpet, the satin bed-quilt, all matched, and on 
white tables stood great bunches of beauty roses. 
The whole furniture was of white wood, even 
the writing-table. 

"* Roses, roses everywhere,' " quoted the prince. 

Eleanor spoke her gratitude with her eyes, 
the next moment she exclaimed mischievously : 
" Did Richard choose this ? " 

" No, milady, for once I tried to do something 
by myself. Does it please you ? '' 

"Why, it's simply exquisite, the only thing 

is that it is all so lovely that 1 shall not dare 

to sit down." 
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much happier if we left more to chance, just 
let life o;lide alone?" 

'' Where would it glide to ? where are we 
gliding now ? " He spoke meaningly, but she 
side-tracked his meaning. 

** Haven't you decided yet where we are 
going to ? " 

Hume was cjuick to notice that she kept 
his words at bay. 

*'That is for you to decide." 

A consultation was now summoned, and they 
drew lots, on pieces of paper, which were thrown 
into Czerlovski's hat, to see where they should 
go to, and the place finally decided upon was 
Trouville, where, as Mrs Howard Greene 
suggested, they could presently leave the 
yacht and run up to Paris. 

The afternoon was spent in different ways ; 

Eleanor took snap-shots of the fast disappearing 

banks of the Delaware, and showed her friends 

the photograph-book, in which she had already 

gathered a collection of photographs taken by 

herself, of different places. Under each she 

had written the name of the emotion the place 

had evoked : under one was written '' peace," 

under another ''anger," under another 

** mortification," under another ** hunger." 
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This furnished the subject for some amusing 
and interesting anecdotes about the circum- 
stances which had led to the different descriptive 
adjectives she had written underneath the 
photographs. But what she did not tell her 
audience, was that each place had been the 
scene of some love episode, either sentimental 
or grotesque, or distressing or boring. It was 
underneath the photograph of a little Swiss 
village, on a distant mountain peak, that she 
had written " peace." It was a shock to Hume 
when he came across the snap-shot on one page 
of the book by itself, of the heroine Priscilla, 
as depicted by the illustrator, and found 
inscribed beneath " surprised." She looked at 
him when they came to that page, but he made 
no remark, he knew well what it meant, too 
w^ell. 

By dinner-time the party had settled down, 
the women producing needle-work. After 
dinner the Prince and Mrs Morton, and Mrs 
Greene and Richard Burton played " Bridge " ; 
while Eleanor, who was always fond of the 
open air, assisted Herbert in making his rounds. 
She liked to hear him giving orders to his 
sailors, consulting his sailing-master, and she 

could see that they liked him, obeying his 
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orders with an alacritv which cannot be bought. 

His knowledge of seamanship surprised her, 

as his knowledge of literature, his power of 

language had surprised her in his books — 

yet something still mystified her in this 

man. 

In the evening, after she was undressed, 

she went in to talk to Marie Morton. 

'* Do you think he really wrote those books ? " 

she asked her. 

'* My dear, I don't know ; I often wonder." 

To Marie it seemed that if the man had 

deceived them he should be unmasked. That 

any personal feeling actuated her, she would 

never have confessed. She was barely aware 

of it. She considered that it was rather nice 

of her to come and help him through, as she 

expressed it. 

Meanwhile she was having a mild flirtation 

with the Russian prince who had always 

admired her. And just now, his intelligence 

told him, he would not make much headway 

while Eleanor was on Hume's yacht. 

That very evening he had expressed himself 

a little bitterly to Marie Morton. Did she 

think it possible that Eleanor was going to 

engage herself to Hume? Marie Morton had 
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not been able to refrain from replying that it 
looked very much like it. 

" I can't understand it," he said ; then he 
had gone into a descriptive dissertation of the 
mistake she would make, how she was not 
at all made for American life, that she was 
Cosmopolitan and an aristocrat. And it had 
not helped to comfort him when Marie had 
suggested that perhaps they might live 
abroad. 

" But she would be nobody ; just plain Mrs 
Hume, what is that ? There are a thousand Mrs 
Humes in the world." 

"Prince, an American woman is always 
somebody," Marie Morton had replied with 
mock severity, and the conversation had ended 
in a laugh. 

What both Richard Burton and Czerlovski 
asked themselves disconsolately was, why they 
had been such idiots as to accept an invitation 
which included the qualified diversion of watch- 
ing Eleanor and Hume devoting themselves 
to each other. Richard Burton told himself 
that it was not quite fair. He foresaw his 
own fate, that of a continuous series of games 
of "Piquet" with Mrs Howard Greene while 

the prince paired off with Mrs Morton, and 
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Eleazjr ha^i l':ng. icrlyjii C':L.versa:ioiLS with 
H^ime. Bur when iirs Morton repeated with 
a miisin!2: wi^ader : '• I reallv don't know what 
to think." a look almocsr of pain flitted across 
the 'zirl's Ljvelv face. 

"" If I rkoughr thar he had told me a lie," 
she whiipered to herself. Then out loud she 
said: "He seems so straightforward, so 
honest." 

•* Well, my dear, if he has deceived us, it 
was for your sake." Marie Morton spoke with 
a Iir:Ie a.^ivrirv. 

** I should be sorry to think that/' replied 
the girl ^^urh quiet dignity. *' because it would 
be so absuri. What didference could it make 
to me if he t\ rote that book or not ? '' 

•• I suppose that he thought that it would 
just make the whole difference, the difference 
between a vague possibility, and an impossible 
certaintv.'" 

"Oh. vou mean " 

•' I mean that as ^Ir Hume, the son of old 

George Hume, who drove his own waggon 

through the streets of Philadelphia, and Herbert 

Hume, Louis Haverfield, rather the wiiter, 

there is a vast difference."' 

'' Has it ever struck you, Marie, how different 
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we are from what we pretend to be in America ? 
We brag about equality and fraternity, and 
pretend that we are proud of our self-made 

men, and yet when it comes to " She 

had almost said marriage—" to friendship, we 
are so hide-bound ; more so than foreigners ? " 

" Yes, it is strange, but of course it is a 
question of temperament as well. How could 
you, for instance, with all your refinement and 
your education, stand a common man ? " 

" Yet you would not call Mr Hume a common 
man, even if he had not written those books, 
and what could be more artistic, more refined, 
more poetic, delicate in every way than his 
books ? Why, they are dreams ! " 

" No, I suppose it would be impossible to 
call him a common man," Marie's answer was 
qualified in tone. There was a concealed ** but " 
in it, which irritated Eleanor. 

** I think he is a very uncommon man," 
she answered. 

"Yet you would never marry him, would 
you ? " 

" Oh, I have never thought of that. I leave 

it to Aunt Julia to look at everybody from 

the matrimonial point of view — on my behalf, 

I mean." 
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But for quite half an hour after she had 
gone to bed, Eleanor lay awake wondering 
what after all it was that charmed her in 
Herbert Hume. She had felt something out 
of the common in his personality before he 
had sent her the edition of the book. The 
surprise, the wonder, had not added to his 
charm in her eyes. The charm lay rather 
since then, in the difference of the man to 
the book, the way he avoided literary talk. 
Yet she felt to-night as if she could not bear 
it if he had deceiv^ed her. It would never 
be the same thins: a^^ain. The man had not 
needed the book to be added, yet, robbed of 
it, what would he seem like ? Then her 
thoughts reverted to Richard. It seemed to 
her that he had looked sad and depressed. 
Had it been a wise move this, or at least had 
it been a kind one ? To her, the affection of 
these men seemed so little, so natural ; but 
to them it was after all a ijrave matter. Did 
she seem cruel ? She had always hated what 
she had termed the "cat-and-mouse" kind of 
woman, who played with hearts and then 
threw them away. 

**0h, why, why," she asked herself, "won't 
they be just friends, and not think of any- 
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thing else?" Yet, as she fell asleep, for all 
her resolution not to spend so much time with 
her host, nor to show him such preference 
—of course it must wound the others — she 
yet caught herself wondering how he would 
look to-morrow in his well-made dark blue 
serge suit and his little cap; what he 
would do. 

But the next day she gave more attention 
to Kichard, and Herbert Hume wondered what 
he had done to displease her. 

It was perhaps natural that the conversation 
should again run on the subject of Herbert 
Hume. 

"He is a very old friend of yours, is he 
not?" she asked Kichard. 

" Yes, a very old friend, and as good a fellow 
as ever stepped." 

A little glow of pleasure warmed Eleanor's 
heart. She liked the praise he bestowed on 
the man she liked, it seemed to justify her 
liking, and she liked still better the spirit of 
generosity which prompted the praise of a 
rival. 

Then he told her of the helping hand Hume's 

father had given to his, how he had borrowed 

money from him on a mortgage and been 
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unable to pay it, and how Hume's father had 

not only waited and waited, but finally got 

him a position which had enabled him to 

make enough money to pay it oflf. 

'' I remember the night quite well/' he told 

her. '' Of course, although I don't like to say 

it, my father and his were in quite diflferent 

positions, but when my father lost his fortune 

he had to raise money by mortgaging his 

property, and he met old Hume in quite a 

business-like way, and the money was lent. 

Then things went from bad to worse, and my 

father couldn't keep the interest up, and he 

wrote and told old Hume that he would have 

to take the property, and that he would leave 

the furniture and every stick he possessed in 

it, to cover the overdue interest. I don't 

know if it was his honesty, or what it was, 

but the next evening an old man came to 

the door and my father opened it. A buggy 

was standing at the gate, and it was raining 

hard. I can see old Hume now, standing in 

the hall with his hat in his hand, and the rain 

falling oflf him, but he wouldn't come in. 

* Good evening, Mr Burton,' he said, ' I 

came to see when you thought it would be 

convenient to you to pay that interest ? ' I shall 
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never forget my father's face. ' Why, sir/ he 
answered, *I wrote you two days ago that I 
couldn't pay a farthing/ * What's that got 
to do with it?' *Do you mean to say that 
you won't take the place and furniture; it's 
well worth it?' I can remember the troubled 
expression on my father's face. 'Do you 
think, sir, that I can't afford to wait for my 
money? It's never been said that George 
Hume took the roof from over a man's head 
yet, and I guess I ain't goin' to begin now.' 
With that he went off and slammed the door 
behind him." 

Eleanor felt something rising in her throat 
which choked her. 

"Well, at first my father wouldn't hear of 

accepting. He was a proud man, but my 

mother persuaded him. She said that it 

would break her heart to see the old place 

go — kill her. So my father went up to old 

Hume's mill, and told him that he accepted 

his kindness, but that if he couldn't pay him 

in six months he must take the place. Well, 

about three weeks after that, he came down 

and told my father that he was starting a 

bank, and asked him to be President. My 

father took the position, and the two men 
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became sworn friends. And only a few wrecks 
before he died, my father said to me, 
* Kemember, Dick, whatever happens, always 
stick to the Hume children/ And we always 
have. As a matter of fact, I have never been 
able to be of any use to them, for Tm still 
a poor man comparatively, and Hume's father 
died worth millions. But that is how we 
came to be such friends. We knew each 
other when we were small boys, and Hume 
is just the same as his father, the best-hearted 
fellow that ever walked. Why, he sat up 
for a week once nursing one of his valets." 

To Eleanor it seemed as if Kichard were 
pleading Herbert's cause. 

'' Yet, don't you think that your friend- 
ship has been of use to him ? " she asked 
gently. 

Richard Burton laughed. ** Oh, I don't 
think my friendship's worth much to any- 
body." 

'' I think it's worth a great deal," she said 
softly. *' But w^hat I meant was of course in 
a literary way." 

" Oh, I haven't been much use to him in 
that," he said evasively. Something in his 
manner struck her. 
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" Dick," she said, " do you believe he wrote 
that book. Oh, I wish I knew." 

Burton looked away from her, and knocked 
the ash off his cigar into the sea. 

*' Why, what difference would it make to 
you ? " he asked. 

Eleanor was looking out across the sea, her 
two hands thrust into the pocket of her coat, 
and the w^ind tugging at her beautiful hair, 
beneath her little cloth cap. 

She turned and looked at him, and there 
was an expression in her eyes that he had 
never seen there. 

" It would not have made any difference 
if he had not told me that he had, but I 
think that if I found out that he had told me 
a lie, I should never believe anything or any- 
body again." 

Something clutched at his heart as she spoke. 
How she must care for the man, for him to 
seem to her the embodiment of truth, of 
straightforwardness. 

'* Is it as bad as that ? " he asked. 

She laughed. "Well, you know what I 
mean, he looks so frank and honest; that is 
what one likes about him, he is honest even 
in the way he owns that he is ashamed of his 
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pallor, she turned and laid her hand on his arm 
gently. " What is it, Dick ? Tm sorry I said 
anything. Forgive me." 

** Oh, it's nothing," he said, clearing his 
throat, "nothing, I only felt sorry for a 
moment that I had not written the book." 
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Bkol'ght up wicli the idea that she was some- 
thing of a personage, and left an orphan at 
an early age, Eleanor had developed the habit of 
retrospection with regard to herself, her aflfairs, 
and her inclinations. Early she had realised 
that with her fortune and attainments and 
opportunities, she w^ould be a fool not to try 
at least to get the best out of life, even in 
the shape of a husband. As a very young 
girl, she had been for a little while inclined 
to think that the best meant the highest 
social position, then as time went by, and she 
had the opportunity of comparing nationalities 
and temperaments, she had grown to perceive 
that the battle was not always to the strong, 
nor the race to the swift. She had been in 
the confidence of friends who had married 
titled foreigners, who had confided to her their 
disillusions, and of late years she had developed 
a passion for patriotism, combined with a desire 
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to sec her own country develop the civilised 
qualities, which, while foreign countries evolved 
them from a remote past, .she was convinced 
her own country could evolve from a rapidly 
unfolding present. 

*' Why is it necessary," she would say, " for 
an American to he less cultivated than a man 
of another country, less w^ell-bred, less refined? 
and fori>'cttino' that the men of America have 
but little time left from business, in which to 
improve themselves, she was inclined to lay 
the blame on her own sex for going abroad 
to find husbands." 

" If all the refined women go abroad, how 

are the men to improve ? " she would say. 

Thus it had come about, that for the last two 

winters she had persuaded her aunt not to 

spend the winters in Italy or Paris, and had 

found that she enjoyed her own country just 

as well. " Going abroad," she had begun to 

say, '' is like g^)ing to the theatre every night, 

you get mighty tired of it." And the sincerity 

and solidity of her owm country ftiscinated 

her. Of late }Tars she had taken to reading 

a great deal, and pretended that she was 

quite acquainted with the national note, the 

American spirit. Now, at two - and - twenty, 
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she began to look the question of marriage 
squarely in the face, and to wonder from what 
country and circle she would choose ? For 
there was something of a reigning princess 
in her circumstances, and she was aware that 
the choice would lie, to a certain extent, with 
herself, while the fact of her independence of 
fortune would enable her to have what she 
wanted. Not that she w^as proud or conceited ; 
she had been too beautifully brought up for 
that, but because she had a clear, straight- 
forward way of looking at life, and realised 
that as one had only one life to live, so it 
behoved one not to rush into positions from 
which it was difficult to extricate one's self. 
This had given her the little touch of reserve, 
which made her so attractive, and disguised 
the fact that she was taking stock of people 
all the time, but in a kindly, friendly way. 

Now, to-day she was angry with herself, 
because something carried her away in spite 
of herself. She resented the hold Hume 
already possessed over her. She was angry 
w^ith herself for suspecting him of not having 
written the books, angry with herself for 
caring whether he had or not. Angry with 

herself for wanting to get at the heart of the 
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man as it were, to know his thoughts, his 
feelings, to get nearer to him. 

The next day she was more distant in her 
manner to Hume, more impersonal in her 
conversation with him, and he was quick to 
discern the difference, and conscious that the 
difference in their social position made it harder 
for him to ask why it was, than another man. 
After all, what reason had she given him to 
think that he was liked more than the others ? 
As a matter of fact none, and he was too 
sensitive to lay himself open to a snub. He 
could imagine her saying in her well-bred little 
way, which without being unkind could be 
very positive : " Why, Mr Hume, I treat you 
as I do all my friends." Oh, it would be 
dreadful to be included with all her friends. 

The day after her conversation with Richard 
the sea grew angry and choppy ; and Eleanor, 
although a good sailor, pleaded a headache, 
and spent the afternoon in her cabin. As a 
matter of fact she wanted time to think. She 
wanted to ask Herbert point-blank if he had 
written the books or not. She felt that till 
she did so, she could not talk to him happily, 
freely, as she liked to talk with her friends ; 
and yet if he told her the truth, if he told 
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her that he had not written them she would 
hate him, hate him. Lying on her bed that 
afternoon she read again *' The Progress of 
Priscilla," laying the book down at intervals 
and asking herself if it were possible. And 
as she read, a surmise turned slowly into a 
conviction — it was Richard who had written 
the book, there were w^hole sentences she 
recognised that must be his. Then he, too, had 
deceived her ; yet how unlikely that he would 
have assisted Herbert to win her favour, for 
she was certain that if Hume had stooped to 
this, it was to win her ; the base motive that he 
had only used it to get into Society, she repulsed 
as if it were unworthy of him, of her. Yet 
that Richard should have lent himself to this 
seemed incredible. She closed her eyes and 
her thoughts seemed to moan and tug as the 
wind outside moaned and tugged in the offing. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that Richard was 
poor and Hume rich. Could it be possible 
that he had sold his art, his book? his 
chance of winning herself, been tempted ? She 
recalled that of late he seemed to be in easier 
circumstances. It was unlike him to be able 
to get away like this, to leave his work and 

go away a-holidaying. Life loomed dark, 
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inscrutable ; the jJuyground of conspiracy, in 

which nuthinir was frank, or honest, or above 

board. If these two men were false, who then 

was honest ? She realised now the worth she 

had set on Richard's character, how without 

any passion for him she had yet held him in 

reserve as a possible mate for her soul, because 

of his worthiness. Hitherto she had never 

known the torments, the ecstasies of love, it 

miLrht be that she would be amonf^st the 

w^omcn wlio have to content themselves with 

a devoted friendshij), and this would have 

been possible between herself and Richard. 

Now for the first time she saw herself as a 

disillusioned woman, seeking only to do the 

best for herself from the social point of view ; 

and that they, these men whom she had 

trusted, had driven her to this. For the first 

time she felt the powerlessness of her sex, 

the curse of wealth, which seemed to rise an 

o]\'i(|ue barrier between herself and the truth, 

which is the inheritance of poor girls who 

are only courted for their charms, an added 

responsibility and burden to the man, who only 

undertakes it from sheer love. For the first 

time the society in which she had always 

moved seemed to her a vain, hollow thing in 
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which all the men were corrupt adventurers ; 
all the women victims of the ignorance woven 
around them by a mistaken protection from 
worldly knowledge. A fierce poignant longing 
came over her for her mother. If she had 
been alive how diflferent it would be. Her 
aunt was always kind, but worldly to the 
backbone, seeing life only from the one point 
of view — whether people they associated with 
were well-born or rich ; the deeper note, the 
true emotions of life, which, after all, were the 
ruling ones, in despite of the machinations of 
the humans, were allowed no entrance. The 
question was never, *' Do you care for him ? " 
but, "Is he just the sort of man you would 
like ? " 

By " like " was meant — is he well-born ? has 
he money ? position ? And it had lain with 
her to make her own programme of life, as 
it were ; to be firm in the resolve that only 
a noble nature should be allowed to engross 
her attentions, only real love be the motive 
power that would aid her in her matrimonial 
venture. Now, to-day, it seemed to her as 
if she had blundered with sharp-edged tools 
and wounded herself, made a failure of her 
schemes, been deceived. Her mind, weary 
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with thinking, became distorted with weird 
hallucinations, the ship furrowing along the 
deep treacherous trenches of water seemed like 
a prison in which she had been incarcerated, 
between two untrustworthy jailors. She 
thought of Czerlovski ; he for the moment 
seemed the only sincere one, and he of late, 
from pique and jealousy, had given himself 
up to a flirtation with Marie Morton, from 
which she was too proud to attempt to dis- 
entangle him. This afternoon she pronounced 
the expedition a failure, unconscious that 
what ailed her was the dawning of a love 
which demanded truth, and which was fearful 
lest it had planted its roots in a quagmire of 
tn.*achery, deceit. If only she could have 
counted on Richard, have made a confidant 
of him, but he seemed to her also like a 
conspimtor. 

At dinner she looked pale and tired, and 
Hume cast her covert glances to try and read 
her thoughts. The feeling of an impending 
disaster cijuveyed itself to each member of the 
party, threatening to throw gloom over the 
trip. 

After dinner Eleanor wandered away to a 

solitary corner of the deck, and ensconced 
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herself beneath rugs. A storm was brewing, 
and angry waves made the yacht pitch and 
lurch occasionally, but she did not mind that. 
The strong wind, the hollow noise of the sea 
suited her mood, as did the darkness ; it seemed 
to match with somethinor which seemed to raofe 
within, something black and impenetrable and 
unfathomable which lay between her soul and 
the outer world. 

One by one, the men had come and leaned 
over the rail near her, and ventured a remark, 
but she had replied in monosyllables, once 
curtly, once not at all. It was an unusual mood 
for her, and they wondered what was the 
matter. The Russian smiled to himself, self- 
satisfied. She was angry with him. If he had 
the courage to persist in his course he would 
be successful. The idea of outwitting the two 
Americans in the game of love, pleased him. 
But she hardly gave him a thought. She was 
battling with herself trying to force herself 
to look at this dispassionately, to return to 
a normal friendship with Hume, to put him 
out of her mind ; and she was unconscious 
that she was listening for his voice, anxious 
for him to pass again that way, even if it 

were only to hold a consultation with his 
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sailincj-master. Presently Marie came and sat 
beside her, Mrs Howard Greene had remained 
beh)W, and Richard had joined her to play 
'* Piquet." The prince and Hume were walking 
up and down the deck. 

The r(>uuh l>eauty of the night had its 
influence on Marie too; she was an ardent 
L^ver of Nature in all its aspects. This had 
been the bond between herself and Eleanor. 
And there is, perhaps, no aspect, which so 
raises the soul to a belief in the Spirit that 
moves creation, as the sight of a storm at 
sea. 

Now and then a flash of li^htninor seemed 
to rip open the sky and strike at the tops of 
the waves, then a thunder-clap mingled with 
the groans of the wind in the rigging, and 
gradually the elements seemed to steal her 
unrest from her, and Eleanors mood grew 
calmer. 

" Isn't it magnificent," she said presently 
in a wliisper. 

'' It's more than magnificent, it's awful," 
Marie whispered back. 

In the voices of both lay the sincerity which 
is the accompaniment of a deeper groove of 
thought. Instinctively the thoughts of both 
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women had turned to hifrhor things. Presently 
Prince (/Z(»rlovski cam(^ and asked them whether 
th(*y would not come to the other side, where 
they would be more sheltered. Marie got 
up and followed him but Eleanor kept her 
seat. The Russian smiled to himself. 

But Eleanor, without knowing it, was waiting 
for Hume, and an instinctive lonorinor for him 
to be near her seized her. lie should be close 
to her at this moment, defying the elements, 
facing the curling lashing storm. Presently 
she heard his step close, he was coming after 
all. She was not conscious how her heart 
beat, still less was she conscious of how he 
had longed to come and sit near her ; yet 
something in the whole aloofness of her manner 
held him at bay. Presently llichard passed. 

He stopped for a moment. 

** Do you want to sit alone ? " 

*^No, why should I?" 

** I thought, perhaps, you wished to be alono 
with your thoughts." 

**Oli, they are not so pleasant as all that." 

He seated himself on a camp-stool by her 
side. 

**Are they unpleasant? May one know 
what they are ? " 
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S::::-:!::-^ in :Lr i/i.vliL-:^^ of her attitude 
filled Lim w::h p::y. With all her wealth, 
how alone sLe seemed ro-nicht ; and if she 
did eare for Hume, as he was becrinnino; to 
suspe :. wha: a disillusion was in store for her, 
for he knew how she would take it, the deceit 
they both had praerised upon her. he, at least, 
wirhou: knowing rhar i: was to be practised 
upon /V;r. 

•'Oh, I don't know. One sees Nature, so to 
speak, kr loose ; it is so grand, so magnificent, 
that one cannot htlp comparing human nature 
with it, it is so despicably small. The humans, 
what tiny atoms they seem in the presence of 
the sea of mountains ; how tinv their aims, 
how small, how cramped." 

•• Yes, we are a pretty insignificant lot, take 
us as a whole : too small, too insio:nificant for 
our surroundiniis. I alwavs think, and yet I 
suppose that philosophers would tell us that 
there are minds which could dominate the 
universe.*' 

" Could, but don't,'' she remarked with accents 
of bitterness. *' One is alwavs imacrinino: that 
one has struck against one of these wonderful 
supernal minds, and finding that it is just as 
cramped and narrow as all the rest." 
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Richard laughed a little ; he knew what she 
was thinking of. 

"Don't you think that perhaps you expect 
too much?" 

" I dare say that I have ; now I never mean 
to expect anything again." 

'* You are down in the dumps." 

She laughed, she felt better now that she 
had expressed herself. 

" The fact is," he said, turning toward her in 
the dark, although he could barely distinguish 
her features, ** the fact is that you rich people 
have nothing else to do but to analyse your 
feelings." 

" The question is — have we any feelings ? " 

" Now what is it, Enfant ? " he asked care- 
lessly, caressingly, "what has gone wrong to-day?" 

He had often called her " Enfant " in the 
old days, especially when she had said some- 
thing particularly precocious, but never of late. 
The old affectionate appellation brought a thrill 
to her heart. How well he understood her, this 
man, whom she yet could not love. 

" I feel so horrid about that book, I don't 
believe Mr Hume wrote it." 

"Don't you think you are worrying about 
a trifle? What does it matter, after all?" 
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" That's what I say to myself, ' What does it 
matter?' and yet, Dick, somehow it makes all 
the diflference." 

** Then you care for him ? " His voice 
sounded like a whisper running counter to 
the howling of the wind, and the darkness 
covered the pallor of his lips, his face. 

She laid her hand on his arm. '' You will 
never speak of it." Then she added more 
briskly : '' I don't even know if I do, and I 
don't want to let myself till I know. Oh, I 
must know, Richard ! Won't you tell me the 
truth ? You know how lonely I am," her 
voice trembled a little. 

The pathos of her remark touched him. She 
had everything, everything in the w^orld, this 
poor little heiress, and yet she pleaded with 
him to be truthful because she was lonely. 
She reminded him of a bird to-night, a poor 
little bird hurled across spaces by the storm, 
a tiny atom on the vast globe, a thing destined 
for sweet songs in sunny glades given over to 
devastation, swayed by the tempest, whirled 
at the will of the winds with outstretched, 
imploring wings. 

'' Do you always believe what I say ? " He 
still tried to avoid the subject. 
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" I always have, and yet somehow, Dick, I 
feel as if you were all deceiving me." 

The keenness of her perceptions, the fine edge 
of her intuition amazed him. 

It was this keenness of insight, this fineness 
of perception, which had been her guide, saved 
her fi-om pitfalls, this love of truth which had 
made her look upwards always to those who 
stood high, and which made her so to be desired 
among women. His heart ached to-night, 
ached with longing and with pity. If she 
would only let him love her ; yet she was 
right — he, too, was deceiving her, but not 
willingly. 

Suddenly, as if he could not restrain him- 
self, he exclaimed, *'0b, Eleanor, whatever you 
think, believe, believe, that I have never 
deceived you willingly, I love you too much." 
He hid his face in his hands. He wore no hat, 
and the wind tugged at his dark hair. Some- 
thing in his attitude made Eleanor cry ; why, 
why could she not care for him, she asked 
herself ? 

She sobbed for a few moments, but he was 
too absorbed in his own sorrow to notice her. 
The others had gone downstairs. The men 
were busy in the stern of the vessel. They 
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had the deck and the ocean aud the darkness 
to themselves. The wind hid the sound of 
her restrained weeping. Then suddenly he 
turned, the storm was abating, and a faint 
outline of moon-like glory trying to pierce one 
corner of the clouds. He could see her pale 
face and dark eves suffused with tears. He 
put his face close to hers. 

'* Nellie, you are crying ; what is it ? " 
'' Oh, everything seems wrong.'' 
'' It will come right," he said hoarsely, as he 
gently took her hand and raised it to his lips, 
the hand with the pointed fingers, the hand of 
the Priscilla of his dreams. Yes, it would 
come right for her, but never, never for him. 
Like Elliot Maddison in his book, he would 
see her married to another, and continue with 
his dream, his dream of immortal love, the only 
offering worthy of this woman, who had added 
the grace of goodness to her beauty and her 
wealth, and made herself worthy of the worship 
of man. 

'* It will come right for you," he whispered, 
and his words sounded softly on the night 
air, like the words of a prayer. At that 
moment, though neither was aware of it, he 
was making the sacrifice of his life, trying to 
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give her up without a murmur, to wish her 
well, to wish well to the man who, without 
knowing it, had ruined his life. Yes, he saw 
now that if Hume had not come into her 
life, if one day she had found out the man 
who had written " The Progress of Priscilla," 
he would have been able to awaken love in 
her. He did not know that at that very 
moment she was saying to herself — if Dick 
had written that book, to-night he would have 
done as Elliot Maddison did, and said, **You 
have got to marry me." Yes, she believed 
that if Dick had said that to-night, she would 
have been content. Once more she had 
swooped down to within reach of his lips, 
and he had instead bowed them over her 
hand. 

It was not till she reached her cabin, a 
little ashamed at the lateness of the hour, 
that she remembered that after all Richard 
had not told her. 

Above her cabin she could hear Richard 
Burton pacing the deck. She fell asleep, 
vaguely regretting that she had ever agreed 
to the trip. 



And the next mornini^ dawned a smiliDo: day. 
and the storm of the elements retreated, 
together with the storm and upheaval of 
Eleanor's inward being, into a past which 
resembled the shadowy realms of dreamland. 

She was a fool, she told herself, to care, and 
to allow the caring to spoil the charm of their 
voyage. She was surprised, too, when she 
realised how time had passed in that rapid 
inconsequent way which is peculiar to sea- 
faring, and that six days had already departed 
since they came on board. They had been 
making good speed, although thrown back 
a little by the storm of the preceding night, 
and in another five or six days they would 
be sighting the French coast. Surely it 
behoved her not to let a gloom fall on the 
little party w^hich had set out wdth such 
promise. She greeted everybody with smiles, 
which were in keeping with the morning, with 
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the fresh dress she had donned ; but a shadow 
still lay across Hume's face, which she could 
not dispel. 

The night before he had suflfered more than 

she would ever know. Jealousy had gnawed 

at his heart, and suspense had been almost 

beyond endurance, while he had watched 

Richard talking to her. It had seemed to 

him as if Richard were declaring his love, and 

she accepting it, and without meaning to do 

so, he had passed behind them just when 

Richard was raising her hand to his lips. 

He had been a fool to think that he might 

win her, that, sweet as she was, she yet would 

ever step out of the frame that fate had set 

her in. Nor was he much comforted when, 

after pacing the deck for half an hour, Richard 

came to seek him out. He found him in the 

sailing-masters cabin looking at charts. It 

pleased Hume to assume the reins occasionally, 

to give himself the airs of commanding his 

own yacht, but to-night he had gone there 

from sheer desolation and loneliness. Nobody 

had seemed to need him, not even Mrs Howard 

Greene, who declared that she was too nervous 

to continue playing cards during the storm, 

and had taken refuge with her maid in her 
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spoil the trip for everybody.'' To Richard it 
seemed that it was already spoiled ; and Herbert 
went on : '* Damn it, Dick, you'll have all the 
time you want afterwards ; ten to one they'll 
leave the ship the moment they know, and 
curse the dav thev ever set foot on it, and 
then you can ^o on shore with them, and go 
in and win.'' lie spoke very bitterly. 

" What rot,*' it was Dick who said this. 
'• Not likely that I am fz:oin2: to leave vou in 
the lurch ; I helped you into this mess, and I'll 
see you out of it if I can." 

"That's nrood of you, but vou mustn't bother 
about me ; Tve been a fool, and I deserve all 
I'll get. A hundred to one she'll think I did 
it to climb into Society, but I give you my 
word that all I did it for, was the girl 
herself." 

"I know that," Richard replied, ''but, 
unfortunately, you did it for the wrong kind 
of girl." 

And this morning Hume was askinnf himself 
whether he owed it to Richard to tell her at 
once. Once he had a mind to consult Marie 
Morton, but he put the idea from him; 
something told him that in Eleanor's hands 
he would be at the mercy of a just if an 
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impartial judge ; and down in his heart he 
fancied that things would come out * on top/ 
they had always come out *on top' hitherto, 
and he had a blind faith in his own luck. 
The problem he liked least of all to face, was 
what Philadelphia would say. He didn't think 
he would ever be able to face its derision, 
its scorn. Of course if Eleanor remained true 
it would be all right, but if she cast him 
away, oh, then indeed he could never face 
Philadelphia again. Something still sang the 
song of triumph within him, and refused to 
be silenced. The day sped on much as other 
days, and Eleanor exerted herself to return to 
the old state of affairs. She smiled to herself 
at the flirtation going on so obviously between 
the Russian and Mrs Morton, she even chaffed 
Marie about it. 

'* Well, my dear, some one had to look after 
him, and you neglected him so shamefully 
that you cannot blame me." 

** I don't blame you, I love to see it," 
Eleanor had replied. She was not at all of 
the dog in the manger tribe. Since she would 
never marry the prince, why shouldn't he be 
happy with Marie ? " As a matter of fact, the 

circumstance of the flirtation had obliterated 
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vague little suspicions, jealous, tiresome, little 
suspicions, which had lain dormant in her 
heart, that ^larie and Herbert Hume had once 
been great friends. 

At one time Marie had rather affected this 
pose, now she hardly spoke to Hume, so 
engrossed was she in the attention of the 
prince. 

'' After all, Eleanor has two of the most 
charming men in the world at her feet, what 
more can she want ? " she said to herself. 

It was Mrs Howard Greene who enjoyed the 
trip least. She wished she had invited dear 
old General Meares. She was sure that Hume 
would have been delighted, and it would just 
have made the whole difference. She took 
solace in writing piles of letters to be posted 
immediately on arrival. The only rift in the 
lute had been, when during a discussion as to 
whether they should touch at Gibraltar or not, 
and go on shore, Eleanor said, wuth a touch of 
weariness in her voice : '* Oh, don't let's touch 
anywhere, let's go straight on." Hume had 
understood, and it w^as agreed that they should 
touch now^here. Later Hume even had an 
argument with the sailing-master as to the 
possibility of increasing the speed. The next 
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day was Sunday, and Hume read the morning 
service to his men. He was pleased when 
Eleanor stole on deck and took a place near 
him, her prayer-book in her hand. She thought 
it fine, magnificent of Herbert to keep up this 
habit. Presently her example was followed by 
the others, and soon Eleanor s pretty soprano 
voice was raised to lead a hymn in which the 
sailors joined. 

" Do you always have service on Sunday ? " 
she asked him later. 

** Yes, always. My father was a very religious 
old man, and although Tm afraid I'm not very 
religious myself, I have always thought some- 
how that if he knew, it would please the old 
man ; besides the men like it, and after all 
Sunday is Sunday on the sea the same as on 
the shore." He wondered if Elciinor thought it 
silly of him. He knew that the set in 
which she moved didn't pay much attention to 
Sunday. It had needed some moral courage 
to lead the ser\dce before them all. 

Eleanor smiled. 

** Oh, you needn't explain," she said, ** Tm 
not quite a heathen myself. I — I think it is 
just lovely of you, and how much nicer that 
simple service was than all the bowing and 
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scraping of rhe high Episcopal churches, where 
everv one is lookinsr at the other's clothes. Oh, 
I do think that the want of reverence in our 
American churches is dreadful ; that is really 
what strikes me most of all abroad, the hushed 
silence of the churches." 

'* I'm afraid I haven't been much to church 
on the Continent." he answered, ** I've eenerallv 
come back to the vacht to have the service 
with the men, or I've not been to church at all." 

'* Oh, I must take you to a Catholic church,'' 
Eleanor exclaimed. '' Will vou come with me to 
one next Sundav ? " 

" I'd like to," he said, but his voice sounded 
hesitating, uncertain. He was not at all sure 
that next Sunday she would want him to go 
to church with her. The prospect of the 
.chasm which mi^ht divide this Sunday from 
next appalled him. But she misinterpreted his 
silence. For the last two days she had striven 
to j)Ut the book and its writer out of her mind. 

*' You're not going to tell me that you 
wouldn't go into a Catholic church ? " 

He laughed. 

" Oh, I'll go, fast enough ; I don't care much 
what church w^e go to — Mormon or Catholic or 
Methodist, it's all the same to me." 
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"But it shouldn't be the same to you, at 
least not quite ; you should have convictions." 

" Well, tell me yours and perhaps Til adopt 
them." 

"That would be horribly weak. What 
church do you belong to?" 

"My people were Methodists, and I don't 
believe Tve ever gone in for any." 

" My parents used to go to the Reformed 
Dutch church ; I remember going with them 
when I w^as a little girl, but somehow, I don't 
know why, nearly every one seems to drift into 
the Episcopal now, without quite knowing 
why." 

" It goes with the smart clothes and the week- 
end parties, and giving dinners on Sunday, 
doesn't it ? " asked Herbert Hume with a 
touch of sarcasm in his voice. " At least I've 
always understood that the Episcopal church 
was run by the ' smart set. ' " 

Eleanor looked at him gravely. " Do you 
know that I believe you're right. There is 
a fashion in religion, in creeds, as there is in 
everything else, but it's terrible to think that. 
Of course the services are beautiful in some 
of our churches, and the music, sometimes I 
feel like crying it is so beautiful; but then 
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1 ftel ju-L the same ar the opera. But I 
don't believe that much praying gets done in 
the high Episcopal churches, you're kept going 
so. wonderiLjcf everv minute what's cominor next, 
or what part is going to be left out, for each 
clergyman seems to take a delight in surprising 
his congrerration, not bv adding but bv leaving 
out ; somehow I always remember the different 
High Churches I have been to, by what they 
leave out.' 

Hume was laughing. an«l Eleanor went on : 
'' But when I really want to pray, and you 
know sr)metimes one feels that if one didn't 
pray one wuuld burst, I love to wander into 
those d^ar little Roman Catholic churches 
which are always left open, and where the 
poor peasants go, and then sometimes I 
could pray by the hour. Oh, I assure you, 
I catch up in those little churches," she 
add<Ml mischievously. '' And I have seen such 
pathetic things — poor old wt>men with their 
vegetable baskets beside them, praying and 
crying as if their hearts would break, quite 
alone in some corner, before the image of 
some Saint or Madonna, and one can't help 
feeling that prayers of that kind must go to 

heaven. Oh, you'll have to come with 
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me. I feel sure that it is quite time you 
prayed." 

" Indeed, I think it is," he replied fervently. 
" IVe a great deal to pray about." 

'* Is your conscience as burdened as all 
that?" she was talking lightly, the book had 
vanished from her mind. She was her old 
self again ; but her words disturbed him. He 
looked across the dancing waves and tried to 
gather courage to tell her. Now, when she 
was talking of church and prayer would be a 
fitting time, he thought, but the words refused 
to shape themselves. Suddenly a description 
of horror of his duplicity seized him, it seemed 
like a crime. The expression on his face 
puzzled her, it was so unlike his own bright 
self. 

But the next day she was busy taking snap- 
shots of the newly appearing coast. 

" Isn't it wonderful how we appreciate what 

we have had to do without?" she said to 

Prince Czerlovski who was watching her at 

work. "A few days ago we wouldn't have 

paid any attention to an ugly coast with no 

trees on it, and some tiny specks of cottages. 

Now after seeing nothing but the sea for a 

week we think them beautiful." 
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capricious little American wasn't going to 
have the satisfaction of thinking she could 
break every heart she came across. 

As a matter of fact, she would have been 
very sorry to break anyone's heart, and she 
liked the prince, but just now she had quite 
got out of the marrying mood — it had gone 
by. For the twentieth time she told herself 
that she would put all men out of her mind. 
The Prince Charming had yet to appear on 
the scene. 

But as the evening drew on, it was impossible 
not to notice that Hume was not in his usual 
happy disposition. 

" To-morrow evening we shall be at Trouville," 
he said to her that evening, when they were 
taking the stroll that had become a daily habit. 
" Have you enjoyed it ? *' It seemed to him 
that if he were never going to see her again, 
he would at least like to feel that she would 
associate him with a happy time in her 
life. 

"Why, it has been lovely," she replied, but 

her tone did not satisfy him. Suddenly it 

struck him that he had not once made love 

to her, nor paid her a single compliment, and 

he knew well what had stood between him 
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and her. And now to-night something clutched 
at his heart. If he were going to lose her 
forever the next day, he w^anted one word to 
help him through life. He had meant this 
trip to be the trip of her life, the sweetest 
memory, to have grown closer to her, to have 
at least grown to understand her, to have 
shown her what lay in him of infinite tender- 
ness for her. 

This evening pacing the deck in the darkness, 
the story of ''The Progress of Priscilla" flitted 
through his mind. To-night for the first time 
lie could understand the feelings of Elliot 
Maddison. Some of the deeper, tenderer tones 
he had mocked at, as described by Louis 
Ilaverficld. Yes, married to another, Eleanor 
would still seem to him the only woman in 
tlie wide world, would still shine for ever as 
the star shines one has gazed at so often, that 
one knows it intimately, and which one looks 
for on every darkening sky. To-night things 
suddenly stared him in the face, and looked 
clear. He knew to-night that she cared for 
him. He remembered a hundred words she had 
let drop, a hundred glances which had been 
did'crent to those she spoke, those she shed on 
others. Once when they had suggested chang- 
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ing neighbours at dinner she had slipped into 
the seat beside him. 

"Don't you think you would like my profile 
for a change instead of my full face ? " she had 
asked by way of drawing ofi* attention from 
her act, but there had been something in the 
way she glided into her seat next to him, 
which he had felt, contained in the manner 
something that was different. It was as if 
she sought his protection. 

But there was a hesitancy in her voice to-night, 
as she said : " Why it's been perfectly lovely." 

" But not so lovely as you thought it would 
be?" 

"Are things ever quite what we imagine 
they are going to be?" 

" I wanted this to be better than anything 
you could imagine," he said in a low voice. 

She was silent, then with an attempt at 
cheerfulness she asked : " What did you think 
I imagined?" 

He was silent. Yes, he had been a fool to 
fancy that to be with him would suffice her. 

" I am afraid its been rather slow, now I 

come to think of it ; it would have been better 

if we had had some more people, not all old 

friends." 
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K-r;^:: -i^}^ yl^L.z: :Lcii ste said very 
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Wi:Lou: kLo^i::^ it her mind flew to 
ilane Morton — to her suspicions of old 
days. 

'No, not that ; but, Miss Van Heuster, it is 
•iometLiL;^ that vuu must Lear." 

"Teli me,"' h-r v.jice was brave, courageous. 
Whatever i: was she would hear it to the end- 
She had felt this mom-nt coming, dreaded it. 
Now it had come she must hear it, whatever it 
wa.s. Unconsciously she prayed that it might 
not be some insurmuun table barrier which had 
arii-en between them. And vet to her it seemed 
almost natural, that now, at last, after her long 
triumphal progress, the happiness, the peace 
of years, trouble should halt before her on 
the path of life, and demand her toll of 
trial. 

** Miss Van Heuster, I have behaved despicably, 
abominably ; I have been a fool, a liar. Oh, I 
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don't know how to tell you — I have deceived 
you shamefully I I have nothing, nothing 

to put forward as justification, except that *' 

he broke oflf — what right had he to tell this 
woman whom he had deceived that he loved 
her? "No, I have no plea to put forward," 
he went on desperately; "but I cannot 
deceive you any longer. I never wrote 'The 
Progress of Priscilla ; ' I am not Louis Haver- 
field." 

" Oh ! " her voice sounded like a moan, and 
for a moment she covered her face with her 
hands. 

"I know that you cannot ever forgive me," 
he said ; " I do not ask you to ; I only want 
you to know that if I deceived you once, I 

could not go on doing so " She remained 

silent, and he went on hoarsely, " I wonder if 
you know what it costs me to tell you that 
I " 

Still the silence — the awful silence of the girl 

by his side. At the other end of the yacht 

Mary Morton s voice rose on the air, laughing. 

Now and then an order was called out in subdued 

tones by the sailing master. Far away, from the 

shore, came the hum of voices, and the sea lapped 

the sides of the boat like the tongue of a huge 
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animal, while within her something seemed to 
tear and die away. 

"You dont know the shame." 

Presently she put one hand on the rail as if to 
steady herself, and looked away from him as she 
almost whispered : " Then Louis Haverfield 
is " 

'' Richard Burton." 

Once more she relapsed into silence ; he too 
had been false — and yet, there must have been 
some reason, for what had he to gain, this man ? 
This plebeian had everything to gain, but he, 
Dick, ah no ! The thought that it was for 
money was intolerable to her. Then why ? 
She looked away at the little twinkling town, 
at the peace, the quiet, at the wide expanse of 
sand, still damp from the kisses of the receding 
sea, and on which a glow still seemed to linger 
in the darkness, and it seemed to her as if she 
could never be happy again. 

But she could not bring herself to speak. 
Richard, the man she had rejected, possessed the 
soul, the mind she had coveted, and he, the man 
she had grown to care for, was an impostor, 
a vulgar climber. 

Then suddenly she turned, and the change in 
her voice pained him, hurt him. "May I ask 
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what your idea was — was it a joke ? " She spoke 
so scornfully that it seemed to him that she 
lashed him with a whip. 

" What should I do it for — what end could 
I have had in view, except that I love 
you ? " 

The simplicity with which he said the words 
that she had heard so often, yet which never till 
now had thrilled her, went to her heart. She 
had hoped, oh, how she had hoped, that he would 
say this ; and yet, she steeled herself to be cruel, 
not to pity, not to believe. How could she ever 
believe in anybody, anything again ? Ah, yes ! 
her aunt was right ; what good ever came of 
mingling one class with another ? It always 
ended in disaster. 

" I suppose it has made a great deal of diflfer- 
ence to you ? " 

She hated herself the moment she had said the 
words. 

He looked at her for one moment. Even in 

the darkness she caught sight of the angry gleam 

in his eyes she had seen before — the gleam she 

at once dreaded and loved, which proclaimed him 

an independent spirit, for all his humble origin, 

her master, whatever means he had recourse to. 

His lips moved as if an oath had trembled 
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upon them, and been restrained by mighty 
effort. 

'* I have given you the right to speak to me 
like that. Good-night." He raised his hat and 
left her. 

Long she leaned over the rail and looked 
away at the little town, watched one light after 
another going out in the further cottages and 
houses, dotted all along the rocks and cliffs, 
leaned and waited and hoped that he would 
return. One by one the others called out 
good-night and went below, even the Prince, 
who had planned an early expedition on 
shore with Marie Morton. Once she heard 
his voice in the distance, and her heart beat. 

Would he come that way again, not that she 
might forgive him, but that she might ask him 
to forgive her ? But she had hurt him beyond 
forgiveness. She knew it. No, it was not 
Priscilla that had come between them. In time 
she could have forgiven ; it was he — he who 
could never forgive. 

"How could I? — how could I?" she asked 
herself. 

And for the second time during the short trip 
tears fell from her eyes. It was nearly one 
0* clock in the morning when she heard a step 
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behind her. Her heart seemed to stop beating. 
Someone placed a cloak around her, and a voice 
said : '* You will catch cold." 

It was Richard. 

" Oh, Dick ! " 

It seemed to her as if in her grief she must 
lean her head against his breast and demand 
comfort. She remembered suddenly that when 
she was fifteen, and her mother had died, she 
had thrown herself into his arms, and no one 
had seemed to think it strange. And to-night 
he put his arm around her as if she were still 
a child. 

" He has told me," she whispered, " and " — 
she broke oflf — '* it is awful," she said. 

" Oh, come now, it isn't such a dreadful thing ; 
after all, he did it because he cared for you, 
poor chap I He does care for you. By George, 
you should have seen his face just now I What 
did you say to him ? I don't expect you know 
what it cost him to tell you." 

She remembered how, a few nights ago, Hume 

had pleaded this man's cause, as he, Dick, pleaded 

Hume's to-night. How noble they both were ! 

Oh no, they could not have had some base 

motive ; there must be something she did not 

understand. 
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" Oh, I was horrid, I know ; but, Dick, it 
seemed such an awful thing to do ; think of the 
months, the weeks, the times I have asked him, 
and then to allow us to introduce him, to tell 
everybody, think " 

" I don't think everybody matters much. If 
people are such bounders — such cads as to take 
up a man because they think he is a social light, 
a celebrity, a lion — they deserve all they get. 
If the man had not enough in him to interest 
them without Priscilla, what business had they 
to make a dead set at him afterwards, I should 
like to know ? If you ask me, I think the laugh 
is on Herbert's side." 

Eleanor began to dry her eyes. This was 
quite a new aspect, and it seemed to her that 
Richard was right. What snobs — what snobs 
he must have thought them, to throw them- 
selves at his head as they had done ! And yet 
Eleanor was conscious that she liked him long 
before, when she had met him at the Williams' ; 
that she had not liked him any the more 
since she had read " The Progress of Priscilla." 

** And you, too, how could you deceive 
me i 

"Believe me, Eleanor, I did not know that 
you were the girl. He came in one day and 
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told me that he wanted to pose as an author, in 
order to win the aflfections of a girl who only 
cared for people who did something — who rose 
above others by their own endeavours — who were 
out of the ordinary. I took it partly as a joke 
— ^partly as a business transaction ; I didn't 
care, and I sold him the right of using my 
book/' 

" You sold it." 

Eleanor looked aghast. Was it possible that 
he, Dick, had done this thing ? 

'* You must understand me, you must be just, 
Eleanor," he went on ; *' if he hadn't given me 
a cent, I should still have done it for him — for 
anyone of his family ; that is, not knowing 
that you were the girl — knowing that, I 
wouldn't have sold it for the wealth of the 
whole world." 

His words thrilled her. 

" But for him I would have done it without 

a cent, as a joke, or as a favour. His father had 

saved mine ; there was nothing I would not do 

for him or his ; but since I lost a good part of my 

income by doing so, I thought it only fair that 

he should indemnify me. I have my mother 

and sister to keep. I wish now, though, that 

I had not done it." 
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Eleanor wa^ silent. LLstening to Richard 
Burton it all seemed so much simpler, so much 
more natural — almost a joke. But the next 
moment she realised the future — the far-reaching 
consequences to him, to her, to all. Philadelphia 
would be untenable ; there would be so much 
talk, and then, had he not come between herself 
and Dick, and himself raised the curtain from 
a possible horizon, which showed transparently 
glorious effects, over which his own act had 
thrown dark, obliterating shadows ? 

They had no right, these men, to have 
deceived her thus. He, Herbert Hume, had no 
right to come into it at all, certainly not by the 
method he had used. 

'* I shall never forgive him," she said, " never. 
I might have forgiven the first impulse, which 
made him adopt your pseudonym, but to keep 
it up, to use it, to inveigle himself into our 
intimacy, I think it is detestable, dreadful, 
ungcntlemanlike." 

** Then you mean to say that it was the 
book, not the man you took an interest 
in ? " 

In the darkness Eleanor felt herself blush- 
ing. 

*'Not exactly," she said; "if he had never 
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written a book, I should have liked him for 

himself, but then I should have looked for 

evidences of his character I fancied he possessed, 

and which had led me to admitting him into 

my intimacy, and to persuading Aunt Julia to 

do the same ; you know how diflScult she is. 

I should have introduced him to my friends as 

my friend, and if they didn't think him good 

enough for them, they would have to do without 

me too ; that is how I am with my friends — you 

know it, Dick." 

He bowed his head. Yes, he knew it; how 

loyal she was to those she once styled " friends," 

but he knew, too, how slow she was to give the 

name — slow and reluctant — almost counting 

friendship as an important, a sacred thing, not 

to be lightly embarked upon, or to be lightly 

thrown away. He knew, too, how proud she 

was, and how it must seem to her that Hume 

had mocked her, had mocked her friends, had 

played a joke, a trick upon her, cheated her 

trust. He could understand the difference there 

was in the ideas of her world between a man it 

chooses to take up because it likes him — because 

it pleases it — and the man who had the right to 

be admitted because he was somebody who had 

risen above his circumstances, and shown that 
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Li- mind, a: lea^t, was on a level with its own — 
ftUj^erlor, even. He eooli ^ee more clearly now, 
not tLat ih-r Lai raken Lim up on account of 
LL- ij*j'jk:^, bur :Li: ^Le Lad raken him up in a 
different wav. TLa:, on iLe one Land, he would 
Lave entered beLind :Le vail, under the shadow 
of Ler win^rs. a.s ir were ; that having entered it 
under fabe prerencnrs, and proved unworthy, all 
her friendship could not Lelp his being cast 
out of it, and with scorn and contumelv. It 
must seem to her as if he had derided her 
world, and in deriding her world, scoffed at 
herself. 

He still used ordinary weapons with which to 
defend the man : '' Yet if you like the man 
I cannot see what difference it makes/' 

*' It makes just this difference to me, Dick, 
that lie has confused me — that he has prevented 
irjy judging fairly. I don't know where the man 
begins or the book ; I don't know where the man 
enrls or the book — he has upset all my ideas of 
him. If he had never pretended to write the 
book, 1 still would have liked him, I think ; 
now, as a deceiver, a liar, a climber, I hate 

In 
urn. 

Yes, just now she felt as if she hated him, 

3 he had robbed her of her clearness of 
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vision, of her capability of judging him — robbed 
her of the singlemindedness of her friendship, 
belittled himself in her mind by the paltriness of 
his schemes. 

'* You are a little unjust," he said. " Hume is 
desperately in love with you ; he took hold of 
the methods closest at hand. If it had not been 
the book, he would have chosen something else ; 
he was determined to get close to you, to give 
you a chance of knowing him — the man ; and he 
could not get close without the book, the book 
was just the means to an end. The man is the 
same — straightforward, clean, honest, determined ; 
he is head and shoulders above many other men 
who have written better books. Be just. Enfant ; 
be just and generous." 

But Eleanor was silent ; she knew that 

Richard was speaking the truth, but she was 

forcing herself not to believe what he said. 

He had made them ridiculous, shown them 

up, as it were — her people, her friends, her 

society ; and she had shown him an intimacy, 

which, if it did not entirely depend upon 

the book, yet through the book had been of a 

different quality to what she otherwise would 

have extended. She remembered to-night 

that whenever she had said to herself, "This 
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man docs not belonjx to us," her mind had 
reverted to the book, and she had scolded her- 
self, admitting that the mind expressed in his 
book shared the delicacy, the civilisation, which 
was hers. Now, to-night his mind appeared to 
her warped, vulgar, the mind of a bourgeois 
using any kind of methods with which to climb 
into a society which had no use for him. 

She was unconscious that, because she cared for 
him, she had clung to the fact of his authorship 
as an excuse for her caring ; now that she had no 
excuse but the man, and that he had sunk feet 
below the standard of her ideal. 

** I wish we had never come," she said 
bitterly. 

Presently something rang out two o'clock 
faintly, yet with a musical tone which was like 
the note of a guitar. 

Eleanor laughed. 

It was a little watch she wore, a repeater, which 

had cost a thousand dollars — a little diamond heart 

which rang out the hours in faint music like a 

sigh. It had always fascinated him, this little 

bauble which sounded the hours as they went 

by from a region close to her heart, her bosom. 

When the world was busy, when she was talking, 

it passed unnoticed, unheard even, but to- 
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Dight, in the silence, it sounded clear, almost 
mysterious, as if her heart had cried out its 
disillusion, and reminded her of eternity — 
an eternity in which this episode would 
be effaced in oblivion, or linger always, a painful 
dream. 

She moved, she must go down to bed. 

" Don't think too hardly of us ; '' he held out 
his hand. 

" Oiyou I could never think hardly ; you should 
not have done it, you should have known me 

better, but he '* She broke oflf, then she laid 

her hand on his arm. " Richard, I want you to 
do something for me, don't— don't let him tell 
anyone, not yet." 

Richard smiled to himself; he recognised her 
in this wish. She did not want him criticised, 
not by her world. There was pride in her wish — 
pride for herself, for him. 

" I will do my best," he said. 

Then at the top of the stairs she stopped and 
asked him: "Did you mean me when you 
wrote Priscilla ? " 

He looked away at the dark sky. 

" Why, of course I did." 

" I wish I had known," she said. 

Her face was very white. 
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He laughed a little uneasily. 
" Well, now you know." 
" But I am not at all, at all like Priscilla — not 
half so nice." 

They both laughed. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Early the next morning, Eleanor's maid brought 
a little note to Hume which she had written over- 
night. 

" My dear Mr Hume/' she wrote, " my 
aunt and I propose to go on shore this morn- 
ing to stay at the Hotel des Normes Noires. 
Please do not think that it is because I am 
angry — it is not for me to judge your actions — 
I simply feel that I must be alone for awhile. I 
have not mentioned a word of what you told me 
last night to my aunt or to anyone, and if you 
have the least regard for me, I beg of you not to 
do so either. I ask you this as a favour. I 
cannot thank you enough for the lovely trip. — 
Yours sincerely, 

'* Eleanor van Heuster." 

Hume shut himself into his cabin with her 

letter and read it again and again. She could 
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hardly have written less, he said to himself. 
She could not have done otherwise. He had 
behaved like a fool, and he must take his 
medicine, and yet, could she not have written 
one line of pity ? There was no word of ever 
meeting him again. It was the end — the end. 
His eyes were moist when he raised them again 
from the letter. He felt like a pariah, an 
outcast, who had demanded assimilation and 
been refused it. Welcome, and the door had 
l)cen shut in his face. She had hurt him beyond 
measure the night before, when she had as good 
as told him that he had acted the part in order 
to entrap her class, her society, her friends, 
herself. He was full of resentment the while 
he loved her more passionately than ever, and 
he was disappointed in her. She had spoken 
of loyalty, yet at the first thunder-clap of 
disaster she had deserted him. 

He had been prepared for this move on her 
part by Richard Burton. 

" I suppose it's all up 1 " he said in a 
constrained voice, w^hen he had joined Richard 
on deck after Eleanor had gone to bed. 

** I don't know," Richard had replied. '* She 

naturally feels it very keenly. You must 

not be surprised if they go on shore to- 
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morrow. I don't see what else they can do, 
Herbert." 

Hume had had one fleeting hope that for his 
sake she would not hurry her departure — not 
expose him to the disagreeable position. Now 
this had vanished. She was unforgiving, relent- 
less, her codes, her creeds dominated her. 
She stood by her world and rejected him, 
the impostor. His love for her counted for 
nothing, no doubt she reckoned it an 
impertinence. 

" She wants you to be silent," Richard had 
told him ; and he had burst out : 

"Tm going to tell everybody." What did 
it matter to him now what everybody said. 
It was the woman he had desired, not her 
world. Now nothing mattered. But Richard 
had persuaded him. 

'* I think you owe it to her to do as 
she wishes — to let her tell in her own 
way." 

What way would that be ? he wondered. 

'* And supposing she never tells, do you 
imagine that I am going on with this heU of a 
thing ? " 

" Well, that's different, but don't be in a 

hurr^ ; give her time. You don't know how 
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she may feel in a day or two. If you take 
my advice, you'll stay here quietly and see what 
happens." 

Richard was right ; there was nothing else to 
be done as a matter of fact. If Mrs Howard 
Greene and Eleanor went on shore, the others 
would follow, and it would be bad taste, to 
say the least, if he followed them. His heart 
was very sore this morning, and underlying 
the shame was a certain sense of injustice. She 
might, at least, have given him credit for his 
motives. 

It had not been easy for Eleanor to explain 
her new move succinctly. It had been her 
aunt's habit to give in to most of her whims, 
but to-day the old woman was more difficult 
to convince. The yacht's cook was excellent, 
and she was at an age where the pleasures 
of the flesh, being limited, possess in their 
limitations, a keener, more concentrated fascina- 
tion. Then it seemed to her decidedly rude, 
not to say ungrateful, to make use of Herbert 
Hume as a means of transportation, and then 
to abandon him at the journey's end, and so far 
Eleanor had given no very lucid explanation or 
reason for doing so. 

Her remark, that he had told her that he 
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cared for her, the preceding night, and that 
she wanted to break off with him, left her aunt 
unmoved. 

She was accustomed to hearing that men had 
told her that they cared for her, but hitherto it 
had made very little difference ; she supposed 
that it was to hear that, that Eleanor had taken 
the trip. Could it be that she really cared for 
the Prince, and wanted to break up the party? 
It could not be that, because he would naturally 
come with them, and so would Marie Morton 
and Dick. 

" Really, dear, I do not see how we can 
leave the yacht without asking him to come 
with us." 

'*But I want to get away from him," 
Eleanor had replied with a touch of irrita- 
tion. 

" Well, I don't know how you are going to 
manage it." 

" He will understand." 

'' Oh, if that's it " 

She did not tell her aunt that she had written 

to him, but she knew that he would not follow 

them. Richard would see that he didn't do 

that, besides — she would not confess to 

herself that she knew he had tact and savoir- 
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faire. She was unjust, and at this moment 
being unjust seemed a luxury. The difficulty 
would be to explain to Marie Morton, to the 
Prince. It was perhaps natural that both 
Marie and the Russian, and even Mrs Howard 
Greene, should put her whim down to jealousy 
or pique. 

Thinking it over, though, Mrs Howard 
Greene was satisfied with her niece's decision. 
It was first of all, always much simpler and 
easier to do as she suggested, and she was 
rarely mistaken, then Mrs Howard Greene 
was glad that Eleanor had decided not to 
marry Hume. The older woman liked him, 
but she could not but realise that, apart from 
the absolution the writing of the book had 
given him, he was not of their world. 

*' Of course, Marie," she remarked to Mrs 
Morton, "if he had not written that extra- 
ordinary book, one could never have taken 
him up as we did, and it would not even 
have been possible if he had written an ordinary 
book ; but it was such a book, so much 
talked of, it quite made him a somebody, 
don't you know. But, apart from the book, 
what has he to recommend him except 

himself — nothing, absolutely nothing ? Why, my 
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dear, his mother cooked her own dinner and 
washed the clothes." 

** Oh, come, Mrs Greene, it wasn't as bad as 
that. Why, I remember seeing the outside 
of their house when I was quite a little girl ; 
and it was a beautiful house, and she, the 
mother, had a carriage and beautiful horses. Of 
course, nobody knew them, but she was a 
good old thing — I believe given over to charity. 
I am sure that you must be thinking about the 
grandmother." 

** My dear, the grandmother was long 
before my time." Mrs Howard Greene was 
very sensitive on the subject of her age. 
** I am quite sure that it was the mother." 

Marie Morton was silent. She was glad that 
she had annoyed Mrs Greene, for she didn't 
like the way she spoke of Herbert's being 
impossible, especially as she had taken him up 
long before it was known that he had written 
the book ; but then Mrs Howard Greene always 
went a little too far. 

It was not so easy to persuade Marie Morton 

as she had fancied. Marie had planned some 

rather interesting little trips on shore with 

the Prince, returning at late hours. This 

would not be so easily managed from the 
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hotel ; besides, when the Prince saw that 
Eleanor had given up Hume, there was no 
knowing that he would not return to his old 
allegiance. She was inclined to be quite snappy 
about it. 

'' Really, Eleanor, it seems to me atrociously 
rude to accept his hospitality and then go and 
leave him." 

*' Marie, dear, you don't understand. Some- 
thing has happened between us that makes it 
quite necessary that we — that I at least — should 
leave the yacht. Don't ask me what it is, 
but you will see he won't say a word ; he 
expects it." 

" Well, it seems a great pity." 

" I suppose you couldn't stay and let me go 
on shore with Aunt Julia ? " 

'' My dear, how could I ? Besides, it would 
be no fun without you." 

Presently the plans were communicated to 
the Prince, who declared himself indiflferent, 
so long as he was allowed to remain with 
them. 

Mrs Morton held a long conference with 
Richard. 

" Can you imagine what has happened ? " she 

asked. 
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Richard laughed. " I have no need to 
imagine, I know." 

" And you won't tell me ? " 

" I mustn't." 

*'And do you think it is right, that 
we should depart in this way, and leave 
him as we would a cab - driver, at the 
door ? " 

''Believe me, it is the only thing to do, 
Mrs Morton. He expects it; there is nothing 
else to be done." 

" Why, he must have said or done something 
dreadful." 

" I expect he did," Richard laughed. 

" Then it's his doing ; you think Eleanor 
is right ? " 

*' I am sure of it." 

'* Of course, in your eyes she can never do 
wrong." 

" That's about it," he laughed again. 

** What it is to be an heiress." 

**0h, I don't think any of us ever think of 
the money." 

"Whois'any of us'?" 

'* Myself, Hume, the Prince." 

" Oh, the Prince, I don't think there is any- 
thing between them now ! " 
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'' No, I suppose not ; " there was a touch of 
irony in Richard's voice. 

''Then you think that Mr Hume is in love 
with her ? " she remarked presently. 

'* I never said so." 

'' Oh, how irritating you are." 

" Well, it^s none of my business." 

**Well, at what hour are the sheep to be 
divided from the goats ? " 

*' The launches are to be ready in an 
hour." 

" In an hour, good gracious ! And do you 
mean to say that we are going to use his 
launches ? " 

'' Why, naturally." 

" I think it's disgraceful." 

" Well, wait a day or two, and see what 
happens." 

But it was only when they were departing 

that the three ladies and the Prince realised 

that Richard was going to stay behind with 

Hume. The Prince had stepped on to the 

launch, to give a hand to the women, and 

Hume took hold of Richard's arm, and pushing 

him said, *' Go on, old chap." 

But Richard shook his head. "Not I," he 

said. 
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Mrs Howard Greene panted after the Prince 
without noticing, but Mrs Morton exclaimed, 
** Why, Mr Burton, we must have you with 



us." 



It was Eleanor who remained silent, although 
she had raised her eyes to Richard's, with a 
swift, inquiring surprise. 

For one moment she felt angry. It seemed 
to her as if he arraigned himself on Herbert 
Hume's side against herself — as if by his attitude 
he wanted to express his disapprobation of her 
cruelty to his friend. But once on the launch 
she thought it was glorious of him. Suddenly 
she saw the cruelty of her act — the mortification, 
the humiliation she must have inflicted on 
Hume. 

Something that was akin to physical pain 
came over her. Had she thought to leave him 
alone with his sad thoughts I To leave him there 
alone, like a disgraced child. Oh I Richard was 
right — a thousand times right; she was proud 
of him. 

" What is one amongst so many ? " asked 
Mrs Morton flippantly, looking at the 
Prince. 

** I feel very valuable," said the Russian 

laughing. " Ladies, you must not quarrel over 
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me, I will do my best, but I beg of you, do not 
tear me to pieces." 

Eleanor laughed, but her laugh was mirthless. 
She wa3 feeling very sad. In the midst of her 
resentment she felt an immense pity for Hume. 
Just because he was not one of them, he would 
feel it all the more ; besides, was she not belying 
the assertion that she had made, that it was not 
his book that had enhanced his personality? 
She could imagine how bitterly he felt to-night 
against herself, against her world. Oh, certainly 
she had burned all her ships. She imagined 
that even Richard was angry with her. She 
hoped that he would come over and see them 
to-ni^ht. If he cared for her, he must know 
how she felt, he wouldn't think of Hume — put 
him before herself. 

The dinner at the hotel passed off lamely. 

The Prince exerted himself in vain. The food 

was excellent, as it is at that best of hotels, yet 

couldn t compare with Hume's chef, and the 

diminution in their numbers cast a gloom. 

Moreover, Eleanor was conscious that both her 

aunt and Marie felt a little resentment at the 

way she had spoiled the party and the trip, for 

a mere whim, as it seemed. 

After all, Marie confided to Mrs Howard 
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dreadful in 
willing to 



Greene, there was nothing so 

the man proposing ; if she was 

accept his hospitality, why should he imagine 

— to use a vulgar term — that she would 

"turn him down" because he made love to 

her? 

''My dear, I can't understand it," Mrs 
Howard Greene repeated for the twentieth time, 
" and it is no good asking her. In time she will 
tell me, but she never explains till it suits her. 
I am devoted to Eleanor, as you know, but 
really the responsibility of having charge of 
a girl with all that money is sometimes more 
than I can bear. I wish to goodness her mother 
hadn't died— and she would be alive now if she 
hadn't insisted on going to a dance on a 
snowy night, and driving back in an open 
sleigh. I always said that Edith van Heuster 
simply committed suicide — it was nothing 
else — and he, poor man, simply died of grief." 

It was only when she was very, very nervous, 
and thoroughly unstrung, that Mrs Howard 
Greene spoke like this. 

After dinner, Mrs Howard Greene took refuge 

in her bedroom. It was really cruel of Eleanor 

to have deprived her of her game of *' bridge," 

and she was very annoyed. The Russian and 
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Marie went for a moonlight walk, and Eleanor 
took refuge on the balcony overlooking the sea. 
Is there anything like the stillness of the sea at 
Trouville ? She sat for an hour with her face on 
her hand, and her elbow leaning on the edge of 
the balcony. Between him and her what a 
distance lay — the distance of that mysterious 
shore, which recedes, apparently, beyond the 
horizon at night, to return in the morn- 
ing repentant, to kiss the feet of the 
rocks. 

She fancied that she could distinguish the 
lights of his yacht. Yet what was the chasm 
of wet sand that divided them compared with 
the chasm which divided their hearts? She 
could hear his voice again, the words : " I 
did it because I loved you," almost doggedly 
spoken. 

Then how must he feel to-night, when she 

had insulted him, deserted him in the hour of 

his need ? She thought of last night, of the 

cheerful dinner-table, of the chaff between the 

men, of his cheery, honest face with the glorious 

innocent eyes, that were so quick to quiver 

sensitively. She thought of her pretty white 

cabin deserted, of the roses he had arranged to 

be kept fresh on ice, and replaced every day of 
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the voyage. Was he making his rounds to-night, 
or was he sitting disconsolate, deserted, thinking 
of her ? 

After all, what was his crime ? A gigantic 
effort to reach her, that was all. She was glad 
that Dick was with him ; dear Dick, how he 
always did what was right, what was for the 
best. 

Her maid came on to the balcony. 

Mr Burton was below, and wanted to know if 
he could come up. 

'* Tell him to come up here." 

" How is the naughty Enfant ? " 

He spoke cheerily, he knew pretty well how 
she felt. 

" Oh, Dick," she let him hold her hand, it 
seemed the only thing to do. 

" Well, how do you like it here ? " 

" Why, it's perfectly horrid." Then she asked 
hesitatingly : "Is he mad with me ? *' 

*' Oh no, not mad ; he said that he 
knew that it was the only thing to be 
done." 

" What else could I have done ? " 

** Nothing, except forgive him." 

" I can't, Dick, I can't ; but oh, I am so glad 
that you came." 
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*' I can't stay long — I want to get back to him, 
he's feeling pretty blue/' 

'* It is such a comfort to think that you are 
with him." 

*' I wish you'd write him a line." 

Her whole being leaped towards the suggestion. 
She would have loved to write to him, but 
something within her stiffened. 

" I don't see what I've got to write about ; he 
is the one who has made the mischief, not 
I." 

"I don't think he'd dare write. Don't you 
see, Nellie, that just because you are you and he 
is he, he can't write." 

*' I w^ant to get him out of my mind." 

*' Can't you forgive him ? " 

" I can't, just because I liked him so 
much." 

"Enfant," Richard looked into her face. 

" You care for him ; then why let this stupid 
little affair ruin your life — his ? " 

" I don't like him, I hate him." 

Richard laughed. '* But I deceived you just 
as much as he did." 

" Yes, and I hate you, too ; only you are 
different." 

" How am I different ? Be sincere with your- 
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self; you don't resent the fraud in me simply 
because I belong to your crew — if I had done 
the same thing you would have forgiven me 
sooner." 

Eleanor broke into a laugh. " I believe 
you are right," she said, ** but you don't under- 
stand. Just because he was different, there was 
only one thing that could have appealed — that 
he was straight and honest. What I liked 
about him was that he was frank ; now, why 
any common man would have done that sort of 
thing." 

** I don't think it was half so wrong of him as 
of me." 

Eleanor was silent. She agreed with Richard, 
and yet, somehow, it was different. 

" You merely sold your talent, your art ; but 
you would never have come to me pretending 
that you were what you were not ; besides, you 
couldn't, because everyone knows who you 



are." 



"You are unjust," said Richard. Then he 
got up : ** Then you have no message for him ? " 

" Does he expect one ? " 

'*He expects nothing, but I know it would 

make him feel better." 

" Tell him, tell him " she hesitated. " No, 
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I won't send him any message. It's better as it 



is." 



" What are your plans 1 " he asked, stand- 
ing in the window which opened on to the 
balcony. 

" We haven't made any yet." 

When he had said '* Good-bye " he turned 
round : " If he came to see you — would you see 
him?" 

" Oh, I don't know." 

He had done all he could, Richard Burton 
told himself, to-morrow she might feel diflFer- 
ently. 

"Good-night," he said; "remember we're 
both over there for a day or tw^o, if you want 



us." 



" Aren't you coming again ? " 

" Not unless you send for me." 

She accompanied him to the door of her room, 
then she said : " I'm glad you're with him ; I 
think you did quite right to stay with him." 

She sighed. 

He lingered a moment, in case she had any- 
thing to say, then he left a few moments after. 
Later she could see the launch speeding away in 
the darkness. 
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The day Eleauor left the yacht had been the 
saddest Hume had ever experienced. She had 
bidden him farewell with as sweet a manner as 
she could command, but he had been conscious 
of the underlying restraint, of the way she 
avoided meeting his eyes. To be sure it had 
touched him the way Richard had remained 
behind, but the fact had irritated him at the 
same time. It had so emphasised his desertion. 
He had even tried to persuade Richard to go 
over and join them. What he would not con- 
fess, even to himself, was that all day he had 
hoped to hear from her ; he had hoped that, as 
the day progressed, she would miss him, and be 
more inclined to leniency, or that Mrs Howard 
Greene would insist on his being asked to 
dinner. It seemed to him that the members of 
Eleanor s set could be a great deal ruder than 
his own. It was a problem. But the day 
dragged wearily on without any sign from the 
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shore. Once or twice he was seized with an 

almost irresistible longing to go ashore, if it 

were only to catch a glimpse of her ; the next 

moment he told himself that he would put her 

out of his mind, that if he had deceived her, she 

had hurt him beyond words, that nothing 

remained but to put her out of his mind. A 

hundred wild schemes coursed through his mind. 

At one moment he told himself that he would 

go back to Philadelphia, and inform the whole 

world of his fraud ; at another, he vowed that he 

would never return to America. But one idea, 

one scheme, one vow dominated all the others. 

He would never have anything to do again with 

the class to which she belonged. For the first 

time his own class, the class which worked, 

which did something, loomed the only one. No 

woman, he told himself, of his own class, would 

have so wounded a man as she had the night 

before, least of all a man who had provided 

pleasure, a man she had seemed to care for. 

The shame of his act, seemed to assume lesser 

proportions, as he mused on the severity, the 

injustice of hers. 

Once he had been in the act of giving orders 

to his sailing-master to raise anchor and leave 

the harbour, yet, as the day waned and the 
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setting sun, resting on the little town, brought 
the hotel in which she was, out into more vivid 
relief, something had clutched at his heart at the 
idea of leaving. To-morrow, the next day, 
the day after, she might relent, and if she 
did — if she did, he would have nothing to 
do with her, he tried to tell himself. To- 
wards evening he had begged Richard to go 
over to them. 

" It must be awfully slow for you here," he 
had said, "besides Fm out of the running, so 
it's only fair you should take your chance." 
Then he added bitterly, "Besides, you know, 
you are the wonderful man who wrote ' The 
Progress of Priscilla/ " 

" Oh, damn Priscilla,'' Richard Burton burst 
forth ; and he had hesitated about leaving 
Herbert. 

Herbert laughed. 

" Oh, you needn't be afraid of my getting 
desperate, shooting my brains out, or jumping 
overboard. No woman's worth that, besides." 
And it had seemed to Richard as if it would 
be a kindness to go, to try to get her to send a 
message. No one knew better than he did 
what Hume was going through. He could 
understand his longing to communicate with 
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the shore, with her, even indirectly, and he 
had gone. 

Then, left alone to his own thoughts, a strange 
fancy had come to Hume, a fancy which was not 
dispelled by the return of Kichard bringing no 
word. He would go to her the next day, tell 
her of his love, seize her in his arms, and tell 
her in the words of Elliot Mannering that she 
had got to marry him. Something within him 
told him that such audacity would win the day ; 
that, holding her close, he could make his 
offence seem but a little thing, an absurdity, 
side by side with the force, the strength of his 
love. And although Richard brought no word 
of forgiveness, no message, he found him in 
better spirits. 

'* She said she was glad I w^as with you," was 
all he could elicit from his friend. 

'' Humph," grunted Herbert. " She could 
hardly have said less, could she, old man ? " 

He laughed uneasily. " Oh, she said a lot of 
things. She is taking it pretty hard too — too 
hard, I told her so." 

" Good old Dick," Hume began, pacing the 
deck again. " The fact of the matter is, that she 
doesn't care for me. Are you going to tell me 
that if a girl cares for a man, she would mind 
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that ? " — be snapped his fingers in the air. 
" Why, think of other men's lives, the lives of 
the men in that wonderful set of hers, the 
* smart set/ " he spoke with a sneer, " men who 
drink, who are carried to the nearest hotel 
because they daren't be seen at home ; men who 
gamble ; who have mistresses. Why, I know 

a fellow " Here followed a story, the replica 

of which Richard knew by heart — could have 
surpassed with a hundred stories. 

Yes, he was right, Richard told himself; there 
were few men whose lives could bear the inspec- 
tion that Herbert's could. He had often asked 
himself why women preferred men with less 
clean lives, for so it seemed, provided they were 
coated over with that veneer of easy familiarity 
with life, which proclaimed them members of 
a charmed circle. 

*' Well, to tell you the truth, Herbert, I believe 
that she cared for you enough, to make her mind 
it more in you, than in anybody else." 

As a matter of fact Hume was of the same 

opinion, but he wasn't going to own it, it would 

sound too conceited, and besides, he wasn't 

sure enough, it was nothing but an inward 

conviction. 

"Not a bit of it," he replied, "she's just 
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As for Eleanor, she hardly knew what had 
prompted her to suggest a move. In a measure, 
she had been guided by a wish not to see him, 
not — ^just yet. She had hoped that he would 
write, tell her again his reasons, express his 
shame, a.-k for her forgiveness. 

When her maid had brought her no letter 
from him in the moruino:, somethinoj clutched at 
her heart like nausea, then died away again, 
leaving a dull feeling of despair behind it. She 
had grown restless, and jumped at Marie's 
proposal that they should go to Beuzeval. 
Mrs Howard Greene had been for returning 
the same night, but Eleanor was feverish to 
get away from Trouville, from the yacht, out of 
his reach, the while she longed to see his face 
again. She could not bear it, she told herself, 
she could not bear it. 

The longing to have some communication with 
him, to send for him even, was too great at 
one moment, and the fear lest he should come 
as great at another. If he came, if he appealed 
to her, she would forgive him, she knew, 
and if she forgave him she would never 
forgive herself. And although she hated her- 
self for the thought, she was conscious that she 
minded less for herself than she minded public 
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opinion. It was this feeling as much as kind- 
ness which prompted her to keep the secret 
from Marie Morton, from her aunt, from 
Czerlovski, from everyone. And for the first 
time she despised herself, saw herself as she was, 
feet below the standard she had set up for 
herself. She had considered herself capable of 
protecting anyone, of shielding anyone beneath 
her position, her wealth ; she had aimed at being 
broad-minded, impervious to the hide-bound 
conventionalities which existed in her world, 
and now she was swayed entirely by them, 
at their mercy. After dinner, the first evening 
of their arrival at Beuzeval, the Russian had 
suggested her taking a turn with him on the 
beach, and from sheer dreariness she consented. 
Mrs Morton and her aunt were playing a 
new game of solitaire, and she hated cards. 
He had no intention of making love to her, for 
he could see too well what was the matter, 
but he did mean to give her some good advice. 
She was going to ruin her life if she didn't take 
care. Naturally he did not know the whole 
story, but the social standards of the Americans 
had always amused him, and he suspected a good 
deal. What he imagined was that Hume had 

proposed, and that the girl, while conscious 
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of growing feelings of attachment, was too 
imbued with her aunt's theories to allow herself 
to be untrammelled in her choice. 

To bim, with his long traditions and a column 
of ancestors behind him, one American seemed 
as good as another, and if she did not intend to 
marry him — Czerlovski — which seemed pretty 
apparent, it did not matter who she married. 
But he was obliged to confess to himself that 
Hume was of a superior mould. 

The moment they started out, Eleanor became 

aware that his manner had entered another 

groove, his w^hole attitude was different. He 

had ceased to be a lover, he would always be 

a good friend. The thought caused her a little 

pang. She had know^n him now for two years, 

and a month had rarely passed during all that 

time, without her seeing him. She had grown 

accustomed to his love-making as one grows 

accustomed to clean linen, to having fresh 

flowers in one's room. He was a thing she 

missed when absent, yet which had made no 

intrinsic difference in her life. Now, to-day, it 

seemed as if everyone had deserted her. There 

was still time, she told herself, to get him back. 

She could take up the conversation where they 

had left it in Philadelphia a week before they 
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started, when he had told her that he would not 
bother her again, but that he expected her 
one day to tell him if she would marry him 
or not. She had never told him. Now, 
to-night, she felt almost as if she would, then 
she thought of Marie and was silent. But 
as they walked along in the twilight, she would 
not embark upon any definite statements, and 
he cut in with the remarks he had intended to 
make. 

*^What is the matter?'' he asked. "Why 
did we leave the ship ? Why are we here ? " 

*' Oh, I can't tell you," she said. 

** Well, I will tell you ; now don't interrupt 
me. That man Hume has told you that he 
loves you, and you, you are in love with him, 
and just because he is not so well bom as 
you, because he has two generations where you 
have three or four — oh, you know you can't 
have any more, even if your ancestors came 
over with Christopher Columbus you know, 
that is only four hundred years ago." 

Eleanor laughed. 

*'You don't think that we Americans count 

from when America was discovered, do you ? 

Why I have relations in Holland who were there 

long before America was discovered." 
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never see her again ; and the very next girl 
I met, who was at all nice, I would propose 
to." 

Eleanor was silent. How could she tell 
him that that was just what she was afraid 
of? 

" Now, when you go in, you will write to him 
and tell him to come here, and you will forgive 
him, and he will forgive you." 

'' Oh, I couldn't." 

'' There you are ; the unfortunate American 
man must apologise and suflFer and crawl back 
on his stomach like a crocodile, and lick your 
boots, and then perhaps, if there's no one better 
at hand, you may forgive him." 

Eleanor laughed a little, mirthless laugh. 
Of course this man, this foreigner, couldn't 
understand. 

'* You don't understand us American women. 
We don't implore men to marry us as 
foreigners do, and put up with all sorts 
of treatment, and break our hearts over 
them." 

'*I don't think you have any hearts," the 
Russian broke in. 

"But v/e learn early that the kind of 
man to marry, the right sort, will hang 
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ou till he gets what he wants, whatever 
we do." 

" Oh, I understand you well enough. I 
haven't been in America three years for noth- 
ing. You rather like a man, and you send 
him oflF to make money. If you hear of his 
speaking to another girl meanwhile you write 
and break oflF with him, but you are flirting 
all the time yourself. Then if he comes back 
quick enough with the money you marry him, 
but if he is a little late, if things don't go 
quite as well as they ought, he comes back to 
find you married to the other man, and all 
he's got to do is to say that it's all right, 
and go to the best store and buy you 
the most expensive wedding present he can 
find." 

Eleanor laughed. 

" Well, perhaps it is a little bit like that, but 
that's how it ought to be." 

" I don't think so," remarked the Russian a 
little coldly. 

Eleanor was beginning to think that he was 
speaking a little from his experience with 
her. 

They retraced their steps. 

"There is a revolution quite at hand which 
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you don't expect/' he went on. " Let me 
warn you of it. It is the revolt of the 
American man. Ah, that will be very inter- 
esting." 

'* But look how faithful we are after we are 
married." 

'* I should hope so; there must be something 
after all that trouble." 

When she returned she felt a little happier. 
She hastened her steps as they neared the hotel, 
perhaps there would be a note from Herbert, 
or from Richard. 

Her maid handed her a letter. It was a 
note from Richard saying he could not come to 
Beuzeval, the answer to hers. 

^' I don't think you ought to ask me to leave 
him," he wrote, ** besides he is thinking of 
leaving Trouville." Underneath the signature 
he wrote a postscript. "He called at the 
Hotel to-day, and was told that you were 
gone. I think it is a pity you did not see 
him." 

The news fell on her heart like a weight of 
lead. 

Prince Czerlovski was watching her face. 

'* Ah, he is going to do as I would have done, 
is it not so ? *' 
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She handed him the note ; then with an 
agonised face she turned and held out her 
two hands to him. 

" Prince, I beg of you, you are my friend, go 
and fetch him." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The Prince started at once. ** You will ex- 
plain to your aunt, to Mrs Morton," he said 
at parting. Then at the door he had turned 
around and looked at her. *' If he is there 
I will bring him," he said, "but this time you 
must not send him away again." 

Eleanor smiled a wan smile. Judging from 
the state of her feelings just now, she was 
not likely to send him away, she said to 
herself. Czerlovski seemed to her to-night a 
very angel of goodness. 

Naturally she had to stand a fire of inquiry 
from her aunt, from Mrs Morton — Marie was 
inclined to be a little disagreeable. 

** Really, Eleanor, you might have left us the 
only man we have." 

**My dear, don't be angry; when he returns 

you shall have him all to yourself; he doesn't 

even think of me now." 

Marie gave a self-satisfied smile. "I sup- 
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pose that you are going to engage yourself 
to Herbert ; is that it ? Well, he is a 
charming man." Suddenly Marie remembered 
Herbert as she had first known him. His 
progress had certainly parsed that of Pris- 
cilia ; he was a wonder, she said to herself, 
for she could afford to be magnanimous now. 
The very fact that the Russian had been dis- 
patched to fetch Herbert, proclaimed him freed 
from the toils of the enchantress. After all, 
if Eleanor would not make up her mind, 
nobody was to blame, and she certainly had 
flirted outrageously with Hume. 

Mrs Greene was less easy to dispose of. 
She was thoroughly put out, and bored to 
death without her "bridge," and without the 
little court of men which usually surrounded 
them ; moreover, the cooking was bad. And 
now, what was this new move of Eleanors, 
sending for Hume ? He was quite a nice man ; 
and the book, of course, made him quite pos- 
sible, but she was glad Eleanor had come away 
— now what was going to happen ? 

" Oh, aunt, dear, do believe me, I am doing 
what is right. He and I had a misunder- 
standing, and I was ride to him. I want to 

put it right." 
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**My dear, I cannot see that it was im- 
portant enough for you to send the Prince off 
to-night." 

"But I am afraid that he may leave in 
the morning. He must think us so very 
rude." 

" Of course he thinks us rude, but that was 
your doing, dear." 

'* Oh yes, I know, I know." It was almost 
more than Eleanor could bear to discuss the 
matter with her aunt, but for nothing on earth 
would she have told her aunt the real story. 
She knew what she would do, how she would 
treat him. Things would never, never come 
right now she knew. 

''Then I suppose that it is all off with the 
Prince," her aunt had remarked in a dis- 
appointed, hurt voice ; hurt because of her 
niece's want of confidence, disappointed because 
it was nice to be the aunt-in-law prospective 
of a prince. 

** I suppose you have noticed that Marie is 
making quite a dead set at him." 

" I think he admires her very much," 

Eleanor had answered wearily, " and I, oh 

I never could have married him; lie quite 

understands." 1 
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**rm glad somebody understands," her aunt 
had rejoined, returning to her French novel, 
which, being a very naughty one indeed, had 
the power of diverting her from her niece's 
affairs. 

As soon as she could, Eleanor escaped from 
the sitting-room, and took refuge on the balcony. 
What a fool she had been to imagine that 
Herbert would hang about Trouville till it 
pleased her to send for him. She realised now 
that she had been woefully spoiled — that she 
had imagined that she was dealing with a man 
who was quite like the others. In her heart, 
too, was a little resentment against Richard. 
Why did he not think of her to-night, as well 
as of Hume? If he were in love with her he 
would have come, she pretended to tell herself, 
although far down in her heart she knew what 
was keeping him away. He, the Russian, they 
both knew that she was in love with Hume. 
Oh, oh, how transparent she must have been ; 
did he — Herbert — see it too? she wondered. 
But to-night the sea, without its sparkling 
necklace of boats and yachts, looked irresponsive, 
unsympathetic, dark. 

What if they had already left? Oh no I 

Herbert would wait — wait, at least, another day, 
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to see if they went back to Trouville, or if she 
wrote. He would write and say good-bye. It 
could not be that he would go like this, without 
a word, that they two would never meet again. 
At the thought, she felt as if she were going 
mad. She got up and came into her room, 
and looked at herself in the glass. Why, it was 
horrible to be in love — it was suffering. Then 
she laughed. She — Eleanor — in love at last, and 
with Herbert Hume. It was funny. She sat 
up till nearly one o'clock, hoping that the 
Russian would send a message. Then she went 
to bed, leaving orders that she was to be 
awakened if any message came. Her sleep was 
restless. Something of evil prognostication 
seemed to whisper that she had burned her 
ships. Why had she been such a fool as to leave 
Trouville ? Presently, overcome with fatigue, 
she fell asleep. 

In the morning there was still no message. 

At ten o'clock the Russian walked in. He 
was alone. " I would not send a message, 
I wanted to be with you ; they have left," he 
said. 

" Left ! *' she repeated the word mechanically, 
while something seemed to die away within 
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"They have gone." 

"Where?" 

It seemed to her as if she must rush after 
him — to the end of the world. 

"No one knows, you are sure to hear pre- 
sently," he came and took her hand. 

" They will not have gone far," he said ; 
" perhaps back to Philadelphia." 

Ah no ! something told her that Hume would 
not go back — not just yet. Oh, it was cruel of 
Richard to go with him — cruel of them not to 
tell her, not to wait and see. 

" You can write," he said, " ah, you can 
write ; he will come back." He was thinking 
of the times he had come back. 

" Oh no, he will never come back," she 
whispered. If she wanted him she would have 
to go to him, yet something stiffened within 
her. If he had cared he would not have 
gone. 

The Russian told her of what he had done. 

He had had great difficulty in getting a boat, 

because the tide was out. They had told him 

at the hotel that the yacht had left, but he 

would not take their word. He had got a boat 

at last — they had had to walk nearly a mile 

across the sand before they could put oflF, and 
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they had rowed as far as the yachts, but the 
Mirabel had vanished. The crew of the next 
yacht told him that they had left an hour 
before. 

*' What shall I do ? " she asked piteously. 

'* Wait a few days till you hear, and then go 
back to Philadelphia/' 

** What ! chase after a man — no thank you/' 

The Russian shrugged his shoulders. 

" He will write," he said. 

But two days w^ent by, and there was no 
news from the Mirabel. Then, on the third 
day, came a letter from Richard : " Herbert 
decided suddenly to go, and we started all 
in a minute, so I could not let you know," he 
wrote. " I think we are going back to Phila- 
delphia, but there is no knowing, poor fellow^ he 
changes his plans every day ; but I will let you 
know directly I can. I wish you would write 
him a line." Then he went on : " Don't feel 
badly because I have gone with him, but you 
know that I feel that I am as much to blame as 
he is, perhaps more so. You are constantly in 
my thoughts, but you know, dear, that I feel 
so persuaded that you and he care for each other, 
that I don't want to interfere. I feel sure that 

you will forgive him presently. Later, if you 
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decide not to return, and you really want me, 
I could meet you somewhere. Let me know 
your movements, and if you write, send him 
some message. — Yours always devotedly, 

" Dick." 

The letter did a little towards comforting her. 
She could see quite well what had happened to 
herself — she had ruined her own life. By 
showing such interest in Hume, she had alienated 
the two — whom out of the large crowd of her 
suitors and admirers she preferred — Richard and 
the Prince ; and Hume, for whose sake she had 
lost them, had passed out of her life for ever. 
What a mess she had made of it. What she 
told herself when the Russian left her, was, that 
she must take hold upon herself, and put him 
out of her mind for ever. She went to Mrs 
Howard Greene, and asked her whether she felt 
inclined to go on to Paris. 

Marie Morton was a little annoyed. 

** Really, Eleanor dear, you are as bad as 
a London policeman ; it is a question of * move 
on ' all the time." 

"Don't be angry with me, Marie," Eleanor 

had pleaded gently : so gently, so pathetically, 

that Marie put her arms around her. 
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'' Dear, what is it ? can't you tell me ? " 

And Eleanor began to cry. Then, present 
she told Marie that she had really begun 
like Herbert ver}'- much indeed, but that tl 
had had an misunderstanding, and that i 
was afraid that she had lost him for ever. 

Marie comforted her. 

" My dear, men always turn up again," i 
said sympathetically, " and really, dear, I do 
wish to be vulgar, but is it likely that Herb 
Hume w^ould let an opportunity of this ki 
slip through his fingers ? " 

** If it were any other kind of man, Ma] 
I should say not, but you see just because 
isn't exactly (what shall I say ?) he would 
make the first step ; he would be afraid oi 
snub, and then he doesn't think, perhaps, tha 
care for him." 

'* He cared for you the first time he s 

you," Marie told her. ** He came to see me 1 

day after," she continued, and told her, as far 

she remembered, the conversation that had tal 

place betw^een them. ** I remember that th 

it struck me that you would never think 

him, but, of course, when I knew that 

was Louis Haverfield, I quite understood tl 

he would attract you." 
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** But it isn't the book at all," Eleanor 
pleaded, "it is himself that I like." 

** Then 1 would write and tell him so." 

Then, in the mood for confidence, Eleanor told 
her how once or twice she had felt jealous of 
herself and Herbert, and Marie had laughed, 
accusing herself the meanwhile for a little want 
of sincerity, for she remembered distinctly the 
night he had sent her the book, and she had 
read it again. She had felt very pleased to think 
that he was a man with such possibilities. She 
felt quite ashamed when she thought of what she 
had felt. 

" Oh, there never, never was anything 
between us," she said. "He used to come to 
me for advice. He was always very sensitive, 
afraid to do the wrong thing, to seem pushing, 
and yet fully aware of his own advantages, of 
his good looks, and his wealth, and all that — 
and I must say that he is a man any girl might 
be proud to marry." 

"Do you think he is as nice as the Prince?" 
Eleanor asked mischievously. 

** Now, dear, you know," Marie spoke very 

seriously, **if I hadn't been quite, quite sure 

that you were completely taken up with Herbert 

Hume, I " 
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'* Oh, you needn't think of me ; we qi 
understand each other, the Prince and I, ; 
I have told him that I care for Herbe 
besides, dear, I think he has taken a great fa: 
to you." 

Marie was quite sure that he had, but 
did not think it kind to say so. It vei 
was quite strange, she said to herself, 
see Eleanor, of all people, without a lover, 
they all seemed to have deserted her. 

" Every dog has his day," she said to Dodc 
the confidence of her bedroom. 

Two days later they started for Paris, 
Prince accompanying them. In vain he advi 
Eleanor to return to Philadelphia ; she would ; 
listen to advice. All she begged was, that 
subject might not be mentioned again. 
Paris her spirits revived a little, and she ^ 
soon the centre again of an admiring crowd 
friends and suitors, w^hich left her no time 
mourn. If, now and then, she appeared a lil 
more listless, if a shadow rested occasions 
on her face, no one noticed it except the Pru 
and Marie. Mrs Howard Greene was perfec 
happy, and May came and found them s 
in Paris. From thence they went on to Londc 
Eleanor even spoke of next winter in Roi 
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She was determined not to return to Philadelphia 
till she had learned to forget. 

In Paris Mrs Morton left them and took an 
apartment, and the Russian took up his quarters 
in the Russian Embassy. Presently the papers 
announced that he had exchanged with the first 
secretary there, who wanted to go to Washing- 
ton. Eleanor and Mrs Greene laughed. 

"I expect the Duke of Rockingham will 
propose again," Mrs Greene had remarked, " and 
I hope that this time, dear, you will make up 
your mind one way or the other. '* 

** I expect it will be the other," her niece had 
replied teasingly. 

" You are very provoking, my dear ; of course 
I shall hate to part with you, but I do 
want to see you comfortably settled before I 
die." 

When she spoke like that Eleanor invariably 
gave her a hug. 

" You dear," she said, " you know how happy 
I am with you." 

" Yes, my dear, I know ; but you are three- 
and-twenty, and I don't believe in marrying too 
late — ^girls grow more critical every year." 

About a fortnight after their arrival in Paris 

Eleanor had received a letter jfrom Richard. It 
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was a long one, and gave her much to think 
about. They were both in Philadelphia, he 
wrote. The old familiar address made her heart 
beat. 

" He decided to come back, and we are both 
at work. He has gone into his father s mill, 
and says that he will have nothing more to 
do with society. As for me, I am always 
at your service. I have managed my work 
so, that I can run over at any time if you 
want me ; but, dearest, do not send for me 
unless you really want me. You know what I 
mean ; if you feel that you care for Herbert, 
that you can never care for me, then tell me so, 
once and for all. But if that is at an end, 
if you are lonely and sad, and think you could 
grow in time to care for me, then, too, dear, let 
me know. I can never change ; you are always, 
and always have been, always will be, the only 
woman in the world, but I will not tell you so 
again. You know it — my fate, my future, lie 
absolutely in your hands. I know that Herbert 
cares for you. I believe that if you could bring 
yourself to write to him, to forgive him, all 
would be well. You know best what you feel, 
what you think. He will never write to you 
himself, I am certain of that, he is too sensitive. 
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You have hurt him too much. You know 
whether you can put your pride aside or not. 
If you care for him, for God's sake do so. He is 
a fine man and could make you happy, but if 
you do not feel that you can do so, then, dear, 
won't you think of me ? won't you try and make 
me happy? Oh, how I love you, do you know 
it ? Yes, you must know it, feel it ; wherever 
you are, by day and night, I think of you every 
moment, wonder where you are, what you are 
doing, what you are thinking. Sometimes I try 
to fancy that I can hear your voice, your lovely 
voice. When, I wonder, shall I hear it again ? 
I wonder if you know how my heart used to 
beat when you called me up on the telephone ? 
I wonder when you will do it again ? " 

She laid her letter down. She closed her 
eyes. She seemed to see Philadelphia again, 
to see his face, her home, her friends. A great 
wave of homesickness came over her. She 
longed for America, for Philadelphia ; longed to 
see Richard again. And yet, what ar diflScult 
position she was in. If she cabled to Richard 
to come she must marry him. How many 
times had she sent for him, and then let him 
go away again. If she went back, how dis- 
agreeable it would be to meet Herbert Hume 
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again, to have everybody asking her questions, 
to be obliged to parry inquiries about the trip, 
about him, about his books. No, they must 
not go back till the whole thing had been for- 
gotten. Yet would it ever be forgotten, since 
it was not even known yet ? Yet was he to 
go through life with a lie? and was Richard 
to reap no benefit from his talent ? gather no 
laurels of fame ? Oh, why had he done it ? 
why ? 

London bored her this year ; so did the at- 
tentions of the inane young duke she had no 
intention of marrying. She was tired of hearing 
herself as engaged to this man or that, tired 
of hearing that she considered herself too good 
for anybody, that she was evidently waiting 
for a grand duke. Everything this year seemed 
unreal, instead, she seemed to see Herbert Hume 
in his shirt-sleeves working in the mill. When 
she first read about this her heart beat quicker. 
She knew, or thought she knew, why he had 
done this. It was a protest against herself, 
against her set, against the shamed sensitiveness 
that had once assailed him. Or had he done 
it to show her that he was not ashamed, what 
he was capable of. Yet as the summer pro- 
gressed she wished that he would go away on 
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his yacht and keep cool. It was so silly, 
working when there was no necessity to, when 
he had plenty of money. She even wrote to 
Richard about it, just putting in the end of 
one of her letters : ** Surely your friend is rich 
enough without grinding to make more.*' 

When Dick read this to Herbert he shrugged 
his shoulders. Whatever he did was wrong, 
he told himself; then he said in light tones, 
that were meant to disguise a good deal that he 
felt : " You may tell the lady, when you write, 
that I have taken to work in order to forget 
the eflfects of a trip into Snobland, which 
has severely impaired and undermined my 
morals." 

When Eleanor received the message she 
laughed. 

"I believe he is right," she said to herself; 
" we who think ourselves so smart are the most 
awful snobs in the world. We have absolutely 
no independence of thought, no imagination. 
Although we pretend that we can make every- 
thing the fashion, we take good care, as a 
matter of fact, only to make the fashion what 
has already caught on.'' 

In one letter Dick wrote that Hume intended 

to tell everybody in Philadelphia that he was 
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not the writer of the books. " I begged him not 
to, but he has already told one or two ; it would 
have been better if he had waited/' 

What he did not tell Eleanor was that he 
had said : " My dear man, I know exactly 
what will happen if 1 leave it to all of you. 
You will invent some fool story about its being 
all a joke ; now that's not my way of getting 
out of it. Tm going to take the laugh when 
it comes my way. Fm going to say why I 
did it, and that I failed ; after that, you know, 
there's nothing more to be said." 

Richard told him that it was not fair to 
Eleanor. " You know they introduced you 
everywhere, and I think you ought to let them 
tell what story they like." 

But Hume could not see it. 

'* If I thought I was going to get justice," 
he said bitterly ; " but I can imagine the story 
that will get around — that I did it to get into 
society." 

" Now, Hume, it isn't right to speak like 
that ; you know that if Mrs Greene said such a 
thing, Eleanor never would." 

"That's what she said to me, or there- 
abouts." 

"It is one thing to say it to you, another to 
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say it of you. On the contrary, she doesn't 
want anything said at all. Surely, Herbert, if 
she can be silent, you can." 

'' What, and go on with this fool lie ! no thank 

you." 

** But she only wants to shield you." 

" Shield me, what from ? The sarcasm of a 
society with which I never want anything more 
to do. It is rotten." 

"Oh, come now, Herbert, because one girl 
goes back on you — and to tell you the truth, 
Herbert, she had every reason for doing so — 
it isn't a reason to go against the whole of a 
society that you thought particularly charming." 

" Are you going to tell me that because I was 
a fool once, Tve got to go on being a fool all my 
life ? " asked Hume. 

Richard laughed. *' What I do mean is, that 

if Eleanor had forgiven you, you would have 

thought her society the most delightful in the 

world ; damn it, Hume, you don't think that I 

believe you, do you, when you say that you 

enjoy sweating at the old mill, and wearing 

those awful old clothes, and smelling those 

awful smells after the life you have led ? Of 

course it is a very good pose to go back and 

work when things go wrong, and turn round 
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and say, ' How I do enjoy it, isn t it lovely ? ' 
you can say it, of course, but don't, old 
man, expect anyone to believe you, because 
they don't." 

But it was something Eleanor heard on a green 
lawn at a garden party which took her back to 
America — something which gave her a very 
uncomfortable feeling, although she smiled 
when she was told it. It was one of her 
country women who told her the news — a girl 
she had known in New York. 

" Eleanor, do you remember that young man 
you introduced me to ? The one who writes 
under the name of — what is it? — Louis, Louis 
something or other." 

Eleanor turned pale. *' Louis Haverfield, do 
you mean — Richard Burton ? " 

" No, not that one ; Mr Hume, isn't it ? " 

" Well, what about him ? " 

*' They say he's going to be married." 
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And now, to-day, they were back in Phila- 
delphia, her aunt and Eleanor ; only six months 
since they had left. The little electric-green 
buds had turned to russet brown, lived out their 
glad summer, and were preparing for death. 
What a lot had happened, Eleanor told herself, 
between then and now. It was good to be 
back, good to see her pretty things around 
her again ; to meet friends in the street who 
uttered joyous exclamations of surprise and 
greeting. Yet here, in the city which contained 
him, she seemed further away from him than 
ever. Now that she was here she asked 
herself why she had come ? Richard met them 
at the boat, and he, too, asked himself why she 
had come. 

Of the news she had heard, she said never 
a word. She told herself that that had nothing 
to do with her decision, that nothing that 

concerned him mattered to her. She had not 
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mentioned him, even to Richard. She was 
longing to ask him if the news was true, who 
the girl was, why he had gone to work at the 
mill? But the words wouldn't come. She 
could not trust herself to speak with indifference. 
It was better not to speak at all. Her manner 
towards Richard was sweeter, more tender than 
it had ever been. Once, sitting in her boudoir, 
he had asked her why she had never answered 
his letter, the one in which he asked her what 
her feelings were with regard to him, if she 
could ever care ? 

'' I couldn't, Dick ; of course I longed for you 
to come over to Europe, but if I had done 
so and then been horrid, you would have blamed 
me, wouldn't you ? I thought the best thing 
I could do was to come home." 

" Did you think of me, then ? " 

*' Think of you — what else did I have to think 
about ? " 

" Is that true, Nellie, is that true ? I wish 
I could think it." He got up and paced up and 
down the room, then ,he came close to her and 
put his arms around her : '' Don't you think you 
could be happy with me ? " It seemed to him 
that now she was back, and that Hume had 
made no sign, he was free to speak. He had 
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told him of her return, but there had been 
something dogged and sullen about him which 
made Richard think that he was growing 
resigned, that he was getting over his infatua- 
tion. 

Eleanor clasped her hands in front of her, 
and looked out of the window. The wind was 
chasing the dead leaves across the square. She 
felt puzzled, perplexed. Why had she come 
back, she asked herself, if it was not to marry 
Richard ? To show Herbert Hume that she 
had forgotten him? And yet, Richard was 
her childhood's friend, he deserved perfect 
sincerity. 

" If you care to try, Richard," she said, " but 
I must be truthful — I did care once very much 
for Herbert Hume." 

Richard, too, looked away at the whirling 
leaves. Was it any good taking her in this 
way ? Something within him told him that he 
was a fool ; and yet in time could he not force 
her to love him ? 

"And now, Nellie, now do you still love 
him ? " he asked in a low voice. 

" I don't know, Dick, I don't know." She 
sat down as she spoke, and her two hands fell by 
her sides dejectedly. 
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But the next day and the next he came, and 
again, and as the days went by she spoke less 
often of Hume, and seemed more her old self. 
Presently it got about Philadelphia that she 
was going to marry Dick. One day it even 
appeared in the papers, and Eleanor, laughing, 
asked him : " Have you seen the papers ? Are 
we engaged ? I didn't know anything about it." 

" Yes, dear, we are ; you may not have known 
it, but we are.'' He put his arm around her. 
The quaintness of the engagement pleased 
her. She told herself that she would never, 
never be married unless it happened in that kind 
of way. 

The same evening he told Herbert. " Believe 
me, old chap, I have run you perfectly straight," 
he said ; " I did my best for you, but as you are 
both so darned proud, I didn't see how things 
were ever coming right." 

''Oh, it's all right," Hume had answered. 
His voice was callous, but none knew but him- 
self what a blow it was. It was the first time 
that he had lost faith in himself, in his own 
luck. 

Day after day, ever since she had returned to 
Philadelphia, he had hoped either that she 
would write, or that some accident would throw 
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them together. If Marie Morton had been 

in Philadelphia they might have met at her 

house. The Williams s, one of the few mutual 

friends they possessed, were still away. Once 

she had passed him driving, but she had not 

seen him : he knew that she had not. She 

had been arranging the collar of her aunt's cloak 

when he passed, and her face was turned away 

from the street. Once or twice he had hoped 

that she would send some message through 

Richard ; but this news, he did not know 

why, he had never expected it. Nor did he know 

that she had been told that he was going to be 

married. Pride had sealed her lips on this 

subject, even to Richard. He must never 

know that she minded — yet how she longed 

to know who the girl was who had superseded 

her. Yes, he was glad, he told himself, that he 

had returned to the mill, returned to the ways 

of his forefathers. He was ashamed of his 

eflforts to associate with those who despised him. 

The while he was conscious that his college 

education, his personality, and his wealth fitted 

him for society. What, he asked himself with 

a touch of cynicism, was the meaning of a 

democracy, a republic ? Apparently it had no 

meaning. 
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For a few days he had vacillated between 
taking a voyage round the world or returning 
to Philadelphia. What finally decided him 
was the fact that Richard told him that he 
could not accompany him. 

" I can't take your money now," he told 
him, " and I must get back to work." 

Hume had been inclined to be indignant 
with him. ** What's the good of my money to 
me ? " he asked him with a touch of bitterness. 
'* What makes you so darned disagreeable all 
of a sudden that you can't use my money?" 
Then he added : ''Is it because it's business 
money ? " 

** Don't be a fool," Richard had replied, and 
the two had returned to Philadelphia. The 
day after his return Hume had walked into 
the mill and asked to see the manager. The 
mill was still his property, but he had taken 
no interest in it, and it was still managed by 
the old man who had been a young man in 
his father's time. His father had believed 
him honest, and Herbert had never interfered. 
A portion of his income was still derived from 
the factory, although his father's savings had 
amounted to a large sum. The mill paid 
the sum regularly into his bank, and that 
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was all that mattered to him, he had been in 
the habit of saying. 

Now, to-day, the manager felt a flutter at 
his heart. There was always a great deal of 
talk about Hume's way of living, his magnifi- 
cence, his expenditures, his charities, and the 
manager wondered if he were coming to talk 
of finance. 

" I want to go over the mill, Price," he 
said, and there was a look of determination 
on his face. He spent the greater part of 
the day at the factory, asking the minutest 
questions ; finally he sat himself down in the 
manager's oflice, and offered him a cigar. 
Hume's remarks showed him to be a shrewd 
business man. He talked of all sorts of new 
machinery, new inventions he had seen 
in other places, and Chicago, Pittsburg, 
&c., and asked why they were not used 
here. 

The manager hesitated, then he said, with 

a laugh, "The fact is, sir, that it isn't quite 

the same as when your father was alive. He 

left nearly all the money in the business, you 

see, and we were improving all the time ; but 

then, of course " — he hesitated — *' we hadn't 

to pay away anything regular. He just used 
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what he wanted, and the rest was put into the 
business/' 

"That's just what I want to know," Hume 
replied. " You seem to me to want more 
capital. " 

" We do, we do," the old man's eyes shot a 
look of pleasure. " Of course we're holding 
our own, as it were — we're not going down, 
as you might say ; but, there's Bracknell's, 
they're doing a fine business, getting ahead 
of us in every way." 

'' Why didn't you tell me, Price ?" 

'* Well, I don't know ; I thought as how 
you didn't take any interest in the business, 
and I knew you were spending a good deal, 
and all that." 

Hume laughed. " Why, what do you think 
I spend a year? Not fifty thousand dollars. 
You forget that I'm a bachelor." 

'* There was some talk of how you were going 
to get married." 

Hume laughed, then a shadow passed over 
his face. ** Well, you know more than I do, 
Price. Now look here. I want us to work 
the thing the old way, the same as my father 
did. ril put the capital back into the 
business." 
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The old man was silent, emotion prevented 
his speaking. Fie loved the mill as if it 
were his child. His eyes glistened. " I'm 
glad to hear it," he said, "glad to hear 
it." 

And Hume went on speaking. **And then 
there's another thing, Price. I want to work 
myself; I want something to do — I want 
a job." 

The old man looked at him bewildered, then 
he said, ** But you don't know anything about 
it." His words worried the old man. If 
Hume were going to take the management, 
then there'd be an end of the business. It 
was difficult enough now to keep it going, with 
the keen competition, but if he came with 
his new-fangled ideas and foreign fads, why 
there'd be an end of the whole thing. He felt 
very troubled. 

But Hume laughed. " No, I know I don't — 
more shame to me ; but I'm going to learn. 
I'm going to begin right down at the bottom, 
just like an ordinary factory hand, and you've 
got to teach me." 

"That's good," tears stood in the old man's 

eyes. " You're a chip of the old block after 

all. Why I don't know what I've been think- 
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ing about." The old man leaned forward 

and laid his hand lightly on Hume's knee. 

"There's a good deal of talk about society 

and all that," he said confidentially, ** but 

there's nothing in it like work that's turning 

out money ; I'd rather hear the whizz of the 

machinery than any music in the world; 

and, talk of the theatre, I'd rather see my 

men at work than any theatre that's going. 

They're all talk in society, but where would 

society be, Fd like to know, if it wasn't for 

work ? All these fine ladies riding around in 

silks and satins, where'd they be, I'd like 

to know, if somebody hadn't been working, 

sometime or other? It's work that's built 

up society ; I say, work and a good business 

head beats all the college education. I don't 

know but what King Solomon knew what 

he was about when he prayed for wisdom ; 

it 's a deal better to have a business head than 

a lot of learning." 

Hume laughed. " Perhaps you're right, 

Price. Well, we're agreed then. I'm going 

to begin on Monday morning. I'm coming 

around here, and I'm blamed if I don't 

bring my coffee round in a tin can, just 

like the boys." 
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"That's it, that's it," the old man slapped 
his own knee for joy. 

" Whatll you pay me, Price ? I can't work 
for nothing." He went oflF into a huge 
laugh. 

The old man looked at him contemptuously. 
** Look at your hands, you're not going to be 
worth much at first, anyway." 

** Hang you. Price, what about my brains ? " 

The old man shook his hands. " We don't 
want no brains round here — we want hands, 
that's what we want." 

Hume looked at his well-manicured hands, at 
the rose pink of the nails, the curved arches of 
white upon them. His look was a little rueful. 

** I wonder how long you'll keep it up ? " 
remarked the manager scornfully. " Well, we'll 



see. 



*' But hang you, Price, I'm not going to 
work for nothing." 

The old man lifted his head, and scratched 
his throat. 

*' A dollar a day," he remarked relentlessly. 

" And a rise," pleaded Herbert. 

" Well, we'll see about that ; I guess you'll 

leave after the first hour or so." Then changing 

his tone, " All the same, I don't know what your 
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father would have said. He was so set on your 
being a scholar, and all that." 

" Scholar be damned ! " 

The old man leaned forward and looked into 
Hume's face. " Has anything gone wrong with 
you ? '* he asked. There was all the tenderness 
of a father — of the man who had identified him- 
self with the Humes, with the mill, with the 
factory — who had ceased to exist except as a 
factotum — a factotum who had become so 
identified with the mill and its owners that he 
had no thoughts, no interest beyond. Even his 
wife and children would have taken a second 
place, had disaster threatened the beloved 
factory. 

Hume laughed his breezy laugh. '*Do you 
think that something must have gone wrong 
for George Hume's son to want work ? " he 
asked evasively. 

*'0f course, if you was to know something 
about the work when I'm dead and gone, you 
could manage it yourself," went on the old man. 
"There isn't many Fd trust it to — but George 
Hume's son, that's diff'erent." 

Hume smiled to himself at the way the old 

man would have guided the mill, even after 

his decease, if he could ; at the grudging reluct- 
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ance he felt at anyone else being allowed to 
manage it, at the hidden concession contained 
in his consenting to give it up, even to him — 
to Hume, the owner. 

A cunning smile gathered around the old 
man s features at the thought of how sold they 
would be, those who thought to step in and 
take the place of the manager, when he grew 
too old, if Herbert Hume took it over himself. 
For a moment even Hume seemed like an inter- 
loper. 

So it had been arranged, and every morning 
at dawn Hume was to be seen wending his way 
to the factory. It had even ceased to be a 
subject of comment. He did his work with the 
other hands, and took his dinner with them. 
He enjoyed it. 

What amused him most of all was the falling 
into line to receive his pay. One can hardly 
find fault with him if, after his work was over, 
he took a warm bath in his comfortable rooms, 
and changed his clothes, and sometimes took 
a run with his automobile. This, he told 
himself, did not interfere with his work. 

Gradually he grew closer to the men, learned 

something of their trials, their ideas, their 

grievances ; and the factory had good reason to 
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bless the day he had entered as a work-hand in 
his own mill. 

But the hard work, the daily routine, had not 
healed the wound. The image of Eleanor, calm, 
dignified, reserved, yet with the look in her 
eyes which betokened a ready yielding where 
she loved ; the smile on her lips which seemed 
to wish the whole world well, haunted him; 
and underlying always, the conviction that they 
were made for each other, causing at times an 
unrest which amounted to revolt. More than 
once he was tempted to give up his work and 
to return, not to the elect society in which 
Eleanor moved, but to a society which moved 
more loosely, on plains of easier morality and 
laxer standards — a society with less critical 
laws. Yet something always held him back. 
The consciousness that while hitherto she had 
only one thing to complain of, she then might 
be justified in pointing at him the finger of 
scorn. The realisation that he came of stock 
which had not indulged in these things, a sort 
of pride of class which was greater than the 
pride of being smart, or of being admitted into 
exclusive circles. It was the pride of the 
bourgeois, the pride of the middle-class man, 
who knows that in every country his is the 
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representative, the only class a country cannot 
aflFord to do without. Sometimes, when he was 
at work, he wished that Eleanor could go by 
and see him in his dirty blue linen clothes. He 
was unconscious that he was trying to revenge 
himself, trying to lower himself to the plane on 
which workmen lived and moved, in order to 
scoff at the heights to which she had imagined 
that he had attained. 

But when he heard of her engagement to 
Richard, he asked himself if he had not played 
his cards badly, if he should not have abased 
himself ? He thought of the trip ; of how little 
she had seemed to be in love with Richard, and 
he asked himself what had led to this ? " Pah," 
he laughed scornfully to himself, " Richard was 
well born, moved in that wonderful set which 
pretended to live and move and have its being 
in a higher, rarefied air, which men like himself, 
like his father, were supposed to be unable to 
breathe in. Love, what did she know about it 1 
Yet down in his heart he knew that he was glad 
that she was not going to marry the Russian, or 
any foreigner. She was not marrying for a title, 
nor for money, and yet " 

Once or twice he had awakened in the night 

with the strange fancy that she was calling him. 
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Once he was on the verge of writing to con- 
gratulate her ; yet by what right did he still 
pretend to know her — who had left his yacht 
cast him out of her life, wounded him beyond 
recall. She would not answer his letter, and 
then, he told himself, he would grow to hate 
her? 

And still, for all that she was engaged to 
Richard, Eleanor s heart beat every time a mail 
came in. Presently she began to take herself to 
task : she must put him out of her thoughts — 
she must. It was almost as bad as being an 
unfaithful wife, to be engaged to one man and 
be always thinking of another. She must get 
him out of her thoughts, if not she must break 
oflF her engagement with Richard, poor Richard. 
What was the spark that was wanting? she 
asked herself ; the spark which would make love 
run smoothly between him and her. She was 
conscious that his love-making wearied her, 
conscious of a species of relief when he did not 
come, or when he left her. He was too attentive, 
too ready to obey her behest, too anxious to 
please. One day she caught herself wondering 
what was wanting in him. Was it the angry 
gleam she had seen once or twice in Herbert's 
eyes, the short, blufiF way in which he expressed 
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himself, which yet held such depths in 
it? 

" I feel just like Priscilla," she had once said 
to him. 

And he had exclaimed : " Oh, don't say 
that;' 

Priscilla had not married the man who loved 
her, and sometimes he told himself that she, 
Eleanor, would break away from him and marry 
someone on the sly, as Priscilla had done ; not 
to wound him, but from fear of what he would 
do. And once more he had asked her if she 
thought she cared for him ; and she, leaning her 
two hands on his breast and looking him in the 
face had said : " Of course I care for you, Dick, 
but I can't tell how much. You see I have 
always known you, always cared for you. 
It is not like someone appearing suddenly 
on the scene and taking your breath 
away." 

And Richard knew what she meant, when she 

used the expression " taking your breath away." 

It was the expression she had always used in 

speaking of Hume, and how should she know 

that sensation if she had not felt it ? No, as 

the days and weeks went by, he told himself 

that he would have to be content with her 
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tenderness, her fidelity, her infinite sweetness, 
perhaps her patience, but that the deeper note 
of passion would be wanting. And how would 
it be when they met again, she and Hume ? 
For as his friend they would meet again. How 
could they help it ? And what then ? what 
then? 

Then one day she asked him : ** What do 
you think about my writing to Mr Hume, 
to congratulate him ? Wouldn't it make things 
easier for all of us ? " 

" Congratulate him ; what about ? " Richard 
looked bewildered. 

Their eyes met, and hers stared wide 
open, like one awakening from a hypnotic 
sleep. 

*' I was told that he was going to be married ; 
Grace Sutherland told me, in London." 

Richard walked to the window. " It's the 
first Tve heard of it." 

His voice was hard and cold. He saw it all 
now. Fool that he had been — fool I 

" So I am to be Elliot Mannering, after all, 
eh, Nellie 1 " 

He broke into a bitter laugh. 

And she buried her face in her hands and 
was silent. 
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When she looked up again her face startled 
him. 

'' I didn^t know," she said, " I didn t know." 

For a moment his expression was hard, cruel. 
What right had she, this girl, to draw him up to 
heights of untold bliss, of rapture, of ecstasy, 
then to cast him down, down into an abyss of 
despair, which even time would only turn to a 
dull, aching memory, that would haunt ? She 
was cruel, heartless, he tried to tell himself ; and 
yet he understood. The next moment he was 
kneeling by her side, his lips pressed against 
her hair. It was the supreme moment of his 
life. 

" Enfant," he said, *' for God's sake tell me, 
for God's sake ! Whatever it is Til bear it. 
Whisper it to me if you cannot speak it aloud. 
Tell me, you love him still, is it not true ; and if 
he were free you would marry him." 

She bowed her head, she could not speak. 

And for an instant he held her close, leaning his 

head on hers, while something seemed to ebb 

and flow within him. When she moved, after 

this minute was over, it would be the end, and 

as yet he had never touched her lips. Silently 

they remained, she clasping his hand tightly, 

trying to infuse into it all the friendship, all the 
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tenderness she could, to make up for the love 
she withheld ; trying to think of him, trying 
to put away the thrill of joy which coursed 
within her veins at the thought that Hume was 
still free — the man she loved, would always 
love ; trying to find words with which to lessen 
the misery she knew she had brought into his 
life. 

'' Can you ever forgive me ? " she whispered 
at last. 

The spell was broken. 

He sprang to his feet, and she too rose 
instinctively. For one moment he held her in 
his arms, for one moment the passion within him 
seemed to ignite something within her. There 
was passion in the way she yielded to his 
embrace : as he sought her eyes, her hair. He 
held her face for an instant between his two 
hands, then his lips sought hers, but she turned 
them away and bent her head. There was 
something in the movement, of shame, but also 
something of pride, as if she kept those lips 
for the man she loved. 

'' You are right," he said, then he put her 
away from him, and in a moment he was 
gone. 

For a few seconds she stood where she was, 
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motionless, her hands pressed to her bosom. 
The passion of the man had startled her, had 
awakened in her emotions which seemed like 
revelations. For the first time she realised the 
part a woman plays in the life of man, the depth 
of the love she rejected. Then she sighed. 
Then suddenly her face broke into a smile, and 
she left the room. 

In a few moments Richard was almost for- 
gotten. He had been forgotten so often 
before. 



CHAPTER XV 

It wa3 some days before the two men met. 
When they did, Richard told Hume that the 
engagement was broken oflF. 

** Why, what's happened ? " Hume's surprise 
was genuine. 

" Tm going to be Elliot Mannering after 
all." 

** And who s the other man ? " 

To Hume it seemed as if he could have borne 
it better if Richard were the man. 

*' Tm not at liberty to say." 

" Well, Fm blamed." 

He knew that it was not Czerlovski, for only 
this week his engagement to Marie Morton 
had been announced in the papers, and by a 
letter written to himself, at the end of which 
she had put : '* If I were you I would propose to 
Eleanor van Heuster. You are so wonderful that 
you will succeed." 

Hume laughed when he read this, it was so 
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like Marie. He remembered the day when 
she had raised her eyebrows, and said in 
accents of surprise : ** What — Eleanor van 
Heuster ? " 

It wasn't likely, he told himself, that he 
was going to lay himself open to her sarcasm, 
her rebuflFs, not he. One day when she was 
married he would try and grow interested 
in some girl in his own walk of life. 

But Richard's news set him wondering, all 
the same ! He was beginning to think that she 
was fickle and a flirt. 

Then, at another moment, he asked himself 
if after all he had been right. 

He laughed softly to himself when he thought 
of this. 

Once Richard had said to him : " Why the 
deuce don't you go and see her ? " 

"And be told that she is not at home, or 
have Mrs Howard Greene raising her monocle at 
me across the room, as much as to say, * Why, 
who on earth is this man ? Darn his imper- 
tinence for coming.'" 

As he said this, he remembered, that once 

he had said to Marie Morton that he never 

thought of the aunt. 

Yet now and then the desire almost mastered 
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him, to seek her out alone somewhere, and 
to ask her what she felt, why she did not 
write, if she wanted him to pass out of her 
life. 

In December the Williams's came back, and 
invited him to dinner, and he had accepted, 
albeit he had told his friends that he had 
forsworn society. But to justify himself, he 
tried to imagine, that he was only going 
to their house because they were old 
friends. 

Although he did not know it, the reflection 
his mirror gave back of him as he dressed that 
night, was that of a slightly altered man. On 
the face lay a calmer, more set expression, 
a nobler one, the expression which honest toil 
brings. His hands were rougher, his whole 
bearing less airy, less frivolous, more subdued ; 
he was thinner, too, and being thinner became 
him. His attire was as faultless as usual. 

What he would not confess to himself was, 
that he was in a whirl of excitement lest she 
might be there. Instead he told himself that 
if he had thought she was going to be there, he 
would have refused. 

Although it was a cold night, he walked 

to the house. 
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As he reached the door of the house, a 
brougham drew up. 

He knew it well, the pretty little brougham 
with the beautiful, brown black horse, and the 
tiny English groom, with his great collar 
of fur. He had an instinct to draw back, 
to go home and send a note, excusing him- 
self. 

The next moment the tall graceful figure 
he knew so well stepped out of the brougham 
and crossed the pavement. He stood back 
and gave no sign of recognition. The door 
of the house stood open, and the light seemed to 
send a flood of brilliancy on to the steps, on to 
her hair. 

She had not noticed the man hitherto ; now 
she glanced at him standing there on the 
doorstep, and gave a start. She bent her head 
in recognition ; her instinct had been to hold 
out her hand, to express surprise, pleasure, but 
something in his look froze her. She passed on, 
her heart in a tumult. Yet she, too, had hoped 
that he might be there, hoped and dreaded, the 
while she told herself that, had she known, she 
would not have come. 

All she hoped was that he would not be 

put by her side at dinner. Instead he sat 
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opposite, and the feeling he was there, ^ 
certainly an ordeal. He avoided looking h 
way, but both he and she were conscious tl 
the evening held in it, at least for the; 
something at once distressing and delightf 
His persistency in ignoring her annoyed h< 
and presently she gave exclusive attention to l 
neighbour, albeit now and then her thougl 
wandered most inexcusably. Presently the 
was a pause in the conversation, and someone 
an audible voice asked : " Been writing anythi 
lately, Hume ? " 

There was a moment's silence, and Eleanor f 
as if everyone must hear the beating of 1: 
heart. 

For the first time he turned his eyes in 1: 
direction and his eyes met hers with a lo 
in them almost of malicious triumph : wh 
hers held in them an imploring gaze 
entreating. 

If he told, now, at table, before her, befc 
everyone, she would die she told herself. 

" IVe never written anything in my li 
except a letter or so." Everyone stopped 
listen. ** Except, of course, at school 
college." 

'* Why, I was told that you were Loi 
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of Priscilla 

was his hostess who was 



Haverfield ? " 
speaking. 

Hume laughed. " I never told you so." 

The audacity of the man, it certainly took 
Eleanor s breath away. She was, oh, so thank- 
ful that her aunt had not been well enough to 
dine out to-night. 

Mrs Williams looked around the table. " Will 
anyone tell me," she asked, "how I got hold 
of the idea ? Someone certainly told me. 
(Eleanor, I believe it was you.) Why, everyone 
thinks you are Louis Haverfield.*' 

Eleanor remained silent. It seemed to her 
that she had never been in such a position in 
her life. Her thoughts were taking leaps. 
She could see the white yacht again, hear him 
telling her that he had not written that book. 
Almost she could hear his words, uttered low, 
passionate, yet simple, curt almost, " I did it 
because I love you." 

'*Mr Hume is laughing at us," exclaimed 
a bright little woman at one end of the table. 

"No, Tm not — not now," he added mysteri- 
ously. 

"Then there was a rumour, was there not, 

that you were Louis Haverfield ? " Mrs Williams 

persisted. 
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** Yes, there was very much of a rumour. 
I " 

Eleanor made a brusque movement. He 
must not tell the rest — he must not. His eyes 
met hers again ; the look in them was mocking 
now — mocking and amused. 

This woman wanted to keep the farce up for 
her own sake, and he was going to punish her ; 
yet, for a moment, something in her expression 
held him back. 

All eyes were turned on him. Instinctively 
everyone felt that something was happening, 
that mystery lurked in the air. He leaned one 
elbow on the table, and toyed with the hand of 
the other with his glass. There was that in- 
expressible look of ease about him which Eleanor 
had always admired, and which so belied the 
sensitiveness, which he explained at times, in his 
moods of confidence. " I'll tell you," he went 
on, and to Eleanor it seemed that she must 
faint or leave the table. Instead, she sat with 
her eyes fixed upon him, fascinated. 

" It is quite true that I pretended to be Louis 
Haverfield at one time. Richard Burton and I 
were old friends, and he did not mind. Do you 
know why I did it?*' This time he looked 
around the table without changing his position, 
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only this time his eyes avoided hers. " I did 
it because I was madly in love with a girl, 
and I had been told that she wouldn't look at 
me unless I was a duke or a prince, or till I had 
done something great, don't you know — painted 
a picture, or fought a battle, or composed an 
opera, or written a book — so I got Dick to let me 
call myself Louis Haverfield. Bless you, I 
couldn't write a book to save my life." He 
burst out laughing, but nobody laughed. There 
was something else in this story. Instinctively, 
everyone listened, engrossed, breathless. ** ' The 
Progress of Priscilla,' " he laughed again. " Do 
I look as if I had written ' The Progress of 
Priscilla ' ? " 

There wiis a faint ripple of laughter. 

** Well," he still looked around at his audience. 
" Do you know what happened ? " 

They all looked at him breathless. The 

servants hesitated to hand the next course, for 

nobody was paying any attention to their 

dinner. ** Why. I couldn't stand it ; 1 had no 

idea I could get into such a mess. At first, I 

didn't know what the book was about, and people 

were always quoting bits of it, and wondering 

that I didn't seem to understand. Then I 

read it, and laughed for an hour. It was 
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just the last book I ever could have 
written." 

Everyone was laughing now — everyone except 
Eleanor — and Hume went on : " And then, you 
know, I found I was lying all the tinie : why, 
I couldn't .stand it ; I never told so many 
lies in ray life. Ananias was a joke to 
me." 

By this time everyone was laughing ; his 
breezy, genial way of telling a story against 
himself was infectious. The guests forgot 
whether he was a writer or not — whether he 
had once been an impostor. The man himself 
and his story amused them, so did the quiet, 
humorous way in which he told it, deliberately, 
yet curtly, in a low tone, which seemed to carry 
them along witJi him. Suddenly it seemed to 
Eleanor that what she had been missing all this 
time had been the sound of his voice. 

"And what about the girl?" It waa his 
host, Williams, who asked the question, a fat, 
jolly, good-tempered man. 

Hume turned his face a little to the left. She 
could see little more than his profile now. For 
one instant he hesitated, as if he did not dare to 
speak of her. Then, " Oh, the girl ? Well, what 
do you think ? Why, I told her at last. I 
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couldn't go on lying any longer, and I told her 
so," he laughed. 

*' Well ? " inquired one or two voices, ** what 
happened to the girl ? " 

Still he was silent. Then, laughing, he said, 
" Oh, the girl ! Tve never seen her from that 
day to this." 

Something seemed to sing in Eleanor's cars, to 
surge like blood in her temples. How could he ! 
How could he ! 

" Then it was the book, eh, Hume, it was the 
book ? You weren't any good without the book, 
poor old man." 

His host was laughing, and still Hume kept 
his face averted from Eleanor. '*Yes, it was 
the book ; and, good Lord, that cured me of ever 
wanting to look like a writer again. You try 
it one day, Williams, and see what you think." 

Suddenly an impulse she could not have 
resisted seized Eleanor. She leaned forward a 
little across the table. 

" Mr Hume," she said, '* please tell me, how 
do you know it was the book ? Did she tell you 
— the girl I mean ? " 

Their eyes met. His with an expression in 

them at once caressing and laughing, which was 

increased, intensified, emphasised, by the lashes 
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which curled upwards in a peculiar manner. 
His look said plainly, ** An end of humbug. 
You love me, and youVe got to own up to 
it." 

" There was no need to tell me ; she showed 
me plainly enough. She just went." 

Eleanor's eyes fell beneath his. Yes, she had 
behaved horribly. In the telling, how much 
worse her act sounded than his. He had been 
able to subdue the eflfect of his, make it 
subservient to his personality. It was wonder- 
ful, she told herself, how he had been able to 
command the sympathy of all those present. 
The fact that he had deceived society did not 
transpire at all. Instead he had cast a shadow 
of depreciation over herself, her set. He had 
made them ridiculous, and the worst of it all, 
was that he was right, perfectly right. She felt 
that he had the gift of mystery, that somehow 
nothing would ever " down " him, nothing ; 
that he would move breezily through life, the 
conqueror without an eflfort, that instinctively 
he knew life and simplified it by a method 
of his own, in which honesty and frankness 
played a conspicuous part. If he had once 
deceived her, she felt, knew, that it had been 
from love ; not for her position, but for herself, the 
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girl. She knew now that something within him 
was on a level with something in her own 
character, that they two were of those who rise 
and dominate the world, not by an eflfort, but 
because the gift of the gods to them had been 
the ** right of way." Only he, the man of the 
people, was the stronger, while she had been 
restrained by the hide-bound ethics of her own 
world. 

After dinner she wondered if he would come 
and speak to her, but she was doomed to dis- 
appointment. What she asked herself, was 
whether the man had ceased to care, whether, if 
with the laying aside of the travesty of author- 
ship, he had also laid aside the inner emotion 
which had prompted him to assume it. The 
doubt filled her with agony. The conversation 
had lapsed into other channels, but the remem- 
brance of the moment when he had, so to speak, 
given her away, given his own folly away, 
and laughed at the results, left her cold, miser- 
able, dismayed. Yet, driving home, she had 
asked herself if just that was not what attracted 
her, his defiance of the methods of the 
humans. 

She had wanted to say more, to show him 

that she no longer resented the attempt he had 
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made to gain her favour, yet words had refused 
to shape themselves in the presence of the other 
guests. If she could be alone with him, tell him, 
not that she cared for him, but that the episode 
of the book was no longer of any import- 
ance ! Yet she had said enough, she told 
herself. 

Yes, she had said enough ; Herbert Hume 
had understood. Yet it pleased him to 
torture her. As she drove home she told 
herself that he was unkind, brutal, a socialist 
at heart, glad to humiliate her and her 
world. 

But she was still disturbed when she reached 
home. At one moment her instinct was to sit 
down and to write, to ask him to forgive her ; 
the next, she told herself that it lay with him, 
that he had deceived her and that her leaving 
the yacht had been justified. Perhaps to- 
morrow he would come and see her. She had 
hoped that he would ask her if he might. 
Instead he had talked with the Williams' niece, 
and excused himself early. 

" You see, IVe got to get up early," he said 

laughing. "It's all very well for these lazy 

chaps ; but Tve got to be up and out before it s 

light in the morning.'' 
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The men had laughed. 

But when he had gone Mrs Williams had 
remarked, " Isn't it too ridiculous of Herbert 
Hume going back to work at the mill when he's 
got millions of money ? '* 

" I think it's rather nice of him," Eleanor had 
remarked, " after all, what is a rich man to do in 
this country, if he doesn't go in for politics ? 
And, thank goodness, he won't have anything to 
do with those." 

She shared the opinion of her country women 
that all politics and politicians are rotten. 

** I think it would be a great thing for the 
country, if some honest, rich men like Herbert 
Hume went in for politics," remarked Mr 
Williams. 

What Eleanor realised forcibly was the little 
attention everyone gave to the fact of whether 
he had written " The Progress of Priscilla " or 
not. 

He certainly took one's breath away. 

When he got home Herbert didn't go to bed ; 

if he was late in the morning he would have to 

pay his fine, but he didn't think Price would 

turn him ofi*, not this time. He laughed to 

himself. Somehow, to-night, it all came rushing 

back upon him, the trip on the Mirabel^ and 
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events of more distant days too, the night he had 
read ** The Progress of Priscilla." 

Suddenly his telephone rang. 

'' Probably Dick," he told himself. 

'' Mr Hume." 

His heart began to beat a little, he must have 
been mistaken. 

" Yes." 

A moment's silence, then the voice he knew 
so well asked : '' Could you come around to- 
morrow morning ? " 

There was a moment's hesitation. 

" Oh, never mind," said the voice, and the 
speaker rang off. 

Now he was ringing her up furiously. It 
seemed an age till someone answered ; then a 
servant spoke : ** Miss Van Heuster's gone to 
bed, sir, I think ; I'll see." 

Another age before the voice asked : " Did 
anyone call me up ? " 

" Why yes, you, they rang us off, somehow. 
About to-morrow. Miss Van Heuster, I'd like 
to come, but — 






** Oh, never mind, I only 



" Now listen, I'm at work all day, and it's very 
difficult for me to get off; but if it can't wait, of 



course " 
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"Oh, there's no hurry," her voice was very 
nervous. 

Hume smiled to himself; judging from 
her voice there was a great deal of 
hurry. 

** Well, if there's no hurry I could come in 
the evening, on Sunday. You see, I'm at the 
mill all day." 

A moment's silence. 

**Whereisthemill?" 

A sudden fancy seized her to see him at 
work. 

'* Just on the outskirts of Kensington." 

** Could I see you there ? " 

"Why, of course." 

" I think I'd like to go and see it." 

" Bully." 

It tickled his fancy, the idea of her seeing 
him in his rough clothes. "Well, perhaps I'll 
teur-teuf there some day." 

" You'd better let me know what day, so that 
I can be about somewhere." 

A little laugh from Eleanor. " I don't expect 
you're so busy as all that." 

" You wait and see." 

Someone crossed the wire, and Herbert lost 

his temper; when they were in communication 
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again she suggested : " What about the day 
after to-morrow ? » ^ 

" What's the matter with to-morrow ? " 

A moment's silence. She was trying to 
hide her anxiety to see him. "It would be 
rather difficult to-morrow, I " 

'* Just when you say," the voice was most 
indifferent now. 

"Well, ril see if I can manage to-morrow, 
ni let you know ; good-night." 

The next day she did not let him know, but 
she went in her automobile and had to wait some 
minutes before she could see him. 

" I told you to let me know," he said as he came 
up. 

"That's just why I didn't." 

" Yes, 1 suppose so ; but I wouldn't have kept 
you waiting." 

She was silent. He had kept her waiting 
longer than this, she told herself. And he had 
made her come to him. It was horrid of him. 
But she confessed to herself that that was just 
what she liked in him. 

" Now, do you want to see the mill ? " 

"Yes, I'd like to." She had come to see 
the man ; but the mill and the man seemed 
indivisible. 
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" Will you forgive this rig ? " 

She looked at him, amused ; he wore a suit 
of dark blue linen, worn and stained, in his 
hand he held a battered, slouched hat, of some 
coarse dark material like felt. 

** Is all this necessary ? " she asked mis- 
chievously. 

" Most necessary," he answered gravely, as 
they started to walk side by side ; " it reminds 
me that I must keep my place." 

She looked up at him fearlessly. **What is 
your place ? " 

" Perhaps you could tell me." 

" I don't know," she went on, " IVe been 
wondering." 

" When you find out, perhaps you will tell 



me. 



" Oh. I shouldn't dare." 

" So darned afraid of me, aren't you ? " 

** Terribly ; no, really, that is true, you frighten 



one. 



" I don't see how." 

" You're so dreadfully independent." 

^Tve got to be," he spoke with a touch of 
wistfulness. 

He took her all over the mill, and she pro- 
fessed herself immensely interested. As a 
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matter of fact she was asking herself if they 
would ever be able to talk, the machinery 
deafened her. When they had been all over 
the mill, he took her into the office. He 
introduced Price, who was sitting at a writing- 
table. Two other men got up and left the 
room. 

Eleanor was charming to Price. 

''He's no business to be going around with 
ladies during work-hours," the old man said, 
giving a playful wink at Herbert. 

'' But he doesn't often do it, I expect : does 
he ? " she pleaded. 

The old man chuckled. " I guess it's the first 
time," he said, "the first time." Then he too 
shuffled ofi* and left them together. 

For a moment she stood at the window and 
looked out at the view. The office was on the 
seventh floor, and commanded a view of the 
river, of the town, and of miles around. 

" Can you see the Mirabel from here ? " she 
asked. 

" Do you want to see her ? " 

She did not answer. Then she asked : " Have 
you changed her name ? " 

'* No, sailors say it is unlucky to change the 

name of a boat." 
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"Oh, you would be lucky whatever you 

did." 

" That depends on what you call * luck.' " 
Suddenly she turned and held out her two 

hands. *' Can you forgive me ? '' she said. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" I HAVE nothing to forgive/' he said, and his 
tone oflfered her little or no encouragement. 
** I was a fool, and you were right to show 
me what kind of a fool I was." 

"You know that isn't what I meant," she 
said. " I want you to forgive me for having 
minded about the book, and for having been 
rude, ungrateful." 

"You were quite right to mind about the 
book," he said, "and you were not rude, you 
were perfectly right." Then he added : " I 
ought to have apologised for having pretended 
to have written it." 

" Oh, that ! " Eleanor spoke as if the fraud 

he had practised was nothing. Indeed, now 

it seemed nothing, nobody seemed to mind ; 

and as for herself, she was beginning to think 

that it was lovely of him to have cared enough 

to do such a thing. 

Then suddenly he blurted out : " I have 
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always wanted to ask you to forgive for having 
dared to care for you, to tell you so." 

His words hurt her. Had she deserved to be 
so misjudged ? Her heart sank. Evidently he 
had ceased to care for her. The thought was 
awful. Now her one idea was to cover up her 
real reason for coming to-day. She had hoped, 
oh so much, to be able to return to the same 
footing, to begin again an acquaintance, a 
friendship which might lead back to intimacies 
of the heart. She did not know that he was 
telling himself that for nothing on earth would 
he lay himself open to another snub. 

"Why do you talk like that?" she asked. 

" How else should I talk ? You opened my 
eyes ; you gave me a lesson, and I 've profited 
by it ; I was a loafer, spending my money on 
nothing at all but foolishness, and trying to 
creep in where I didn't belong ; now I am 
learning something, growing in touch with my 
men, with the labour question, which is one 
of our great problems." 

"But what's the good of your working 
here ? " 

"Just this, that I've nothing else to do, 

and it's better than doing nothing." 

" I think it's lovely of you." 
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"Thank you." He said the words cynically, 
as if she spoke a little too late. 

And she replied hastily : "Of course my 
opinion isn't worth anything, but I think it's 
just what you ought to have done." 

"Yes, Vm in my right setting." 

She recogniBed in his remark something of 
the old sensitiveness. 

"Oh, you know I don't mean that" 

"Well, it suits me," he went on doggedly. 
He wasn't going to cave in. he said to him- 
self, the moment she chose to come around. 
This time he wasn't going to be fooled. He 
thought of Richard Burton, content to hang 
on, and be taken up and dropped again at 
her pleasure. 

"Do you know what's worried me all this 
time?" she asked presently. 

"Having to explain about Priscilla?" 

"Oh no, I never think about Priscilla," she 
spoke with a touch of weariness ; "it comes 
back to me so often what a lovely time we 
might have had at Trouville, and I spoiled 
it all." 

There was a moment's silence. 

" Oh, well, I expect it was better for me to 

come back here." 
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" I wasn't thinking of you," she smiled, 
" I was thinking of myself ; I had never seen 
it, and it was such a lovely place, and I never 
saw anything." 

"Why, how is that?" 

" We went on to Paris, you know, and 
London." 

" That was your fault, wasn't it ? " 

" Oh yes, it was all my fault." 

" I expect you had a good time anyway, 
you always would." 

She was silent. 

" Why didn't you come and see us when 
we got back ? I think it was horrid of you." 

** Oh, you didn't want me, and I was dread- 
fully busy." 

Suddenly a bell rang out. 

" What's that ? " 

" The men change hands ; I go oflF now. 
It's Saturday, you see, and they all go to be 
paid ; I ought to go, but they'll stop some of 
my pay for coming away with you," he laughed. 

** I'm sorry," she said ; '* I always seem to 
be doing you harm." 

"I expect I can stand it, just this once." 

His voice seemed to imply that she wasn't 

to come again. 
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" I had better go now," she said. 

" Just aa you say," 

He conducted her downstairs and put her 
into her automobile. A crowd of children had 
assembled around it to watch the beautiful 
lady and the man iu his working clothes, with 
whom she was chatting. 

" Here, run away," he said to them. Now 
that she was going, he began to wonder if he 
would ever see her again, if he had been too 
hard upon her ; and yet — what was the good 
of making it up? At the last moment she 
would turn him down, as she had done with 
Czerlovski, with Richard, with how many others 
it would not be safe to say. 

"Are you ever at homel" he asked; "in 
the evening, I mean." 

" Why, of course." A faint colour rose to 
her cheeks. "When will you come?" 

" Next Sunday evening." 

"Come and dine." 

" No, thanks, I'll come after dinner." 

"Just as you like." 

" All right then, next Sunday evening." 

Going home Eleanor let the chauffeur drive, 
and lay back and thought. She was very 
disturbed. " Isn't it like fate," she mused, " I've 
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everything in the world I want, and yet just 
the one thing." 

When Herbert told Richard what had 
happened the latter called * him all sorts of 
names. 

''It's all very well for you to talk, Dick, I 
know what you would do, you wrote Priscilla — 
* love to be immortal,' and all that kind of thing; 
but I 'm diflferent. Why, Dick, I tell you that 
if I were to see much of that girl, I'd tell her 
that I love her, and then she'd send me about 
my business. Do you think I don't know 
what's the matter ? She cares for me, perhaps, 
but she wouldn^'t marry me, not to save her 
Ufe." 

Richard was telling himself that if he had had 
a mill she would never have gone down to see it. 

*'I tell you, you re a fool." 

" I dare say I am ; but I'd rather be a fool 
naturally, than made a fool of." 

" Well, but Herbert, if you love the girl you 
want to marry her, and she isn't going to propose 
to you." 

Herbert Hume puffed away in silence. There 

was some truth in what Richard said, and yet 

something told him that luck was coming his 

way again, but for nothing on earth would he 
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make a mistake again. He must steer clear of 
shoals. 

When he called on Sunday the room was full 
of people, but Eleanor came up to him and 
isolated herself with him in a corner. 

To-night she was radiant ; she had never 
hoped to see him beneath her aunt's roof 
again, yet here he was. Things were im- 
proving. 

George Langridge was there, and inclined to be 
a little distant with Hume, the man who had 
pretended to be a man of letters in order to get 
near Eleanor. He came up to the two and 
began trying to get Eleanor to make an engage- 
ment with him for the next day. He replied to 
Hume's remarks almost rudely. It was the first 
snub he had had since the truth had been 
known. He made a movement as if to get up 
and go, but Eleanor detained him. 

''Ob, don't go, Mr Hume." Then she turned 
to George Langridge : " Til let you know later, 
when I've done talking to Mr. Hume." 

George Langridge turned away, looking put 
out. 

'* Tiresome man," she remarked as he went 
away. 

*' Hadn't you better go back to your friends ? " 
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" Fm with my friends, at least with one of 
them ; or are you my enemy ? " 

" 1 don't quite know ; once I vowed to hate 
you." 

*' Oh, Tve told myself I hated you twenty 
times.*' 

They both laughed. 

In the secluded, dimly-lit corner of the inner 
room she grew bolder. '* But it was no good/' 
she added. 

** I wasn't worth hating, eh ? " 

" Oh, don't be tiresome ; " then she went on : 
" Mr Hume, you don't know how I want to go 
back to Trouville this spring. Won't you take 
me on the Mirabel ? " 

When she had said this she grew frightened. 
There was a moment's silence. He was think- 
ing of the charm of a trip on the Mirabel now, 
with no tormenting secret between them, with- 
out Richard Burton, without the Russian. He 
was tempted to agree to grant her request. 
Then another thought came to him : she might 
fool him a second time. No, if he ever took her 
on the Mirabel again, they would have to be 
alone — they two alone, with the expanse of sky 
above them, and beneath, the water ; and he and 

she alone on deck on starry nights — alone, alone. 
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'^I'm afraid I can't go till late in the year; 
Tm thinking of selling the yacht." 

" Selling the Mirabel ! " Something within 
shot through her like a pain. Had he no 
sentiment connected with the Mirabel? She 
thought of the cabin hung with white satin and 
roses, and of the little clock. " When you do, 
please tell me," she said ; " I would like to buy 
the little clock." 

" Did you like the clock ? " 

" You know I do ; I thought it quite 
lovely." 

'* Just gave you the right hour at which to 
leave me, eh ? " He laughed. 

'^ I think you are simply horrid." 

" Ah I you women," he said. 

She looked down at her hands and played with 
an exquisite ring on her finger. " I would be 
good this time," she said. 

He thought her adorable at* that moment. 
He could have taken her in his arms right then 
and there. 

" I wonder if you know what I call good ? 
I expect our ideas of goodness differ as much " 
— he hesitated — ** as our positions," he added. 

" Mr Hume, you make me positively tired, 

always talking of the dilBFerence of our positions ; 
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after all " — she spoke with a little temper — " I 
didn't ask you to pretend you had written a 
book ; I didn't ask you if you had or not, — I 
didn't care." 

** You seemed to care a great deal," he said, 
" at Trouville, I mean." 

*' Oh, can't you understand, that I didn't like 
your having deceived me ? It seemed so, so — 
what shall I say ? — so unlike you." 

^*Well, I don't think I'm a habitual liar." 
His tone implied that the reason for his one 
deceit should have earned her forgiveness. He 
didn't know that what she w^as angry with him 
for, was because he had not enabled her to 
forgive him sooner. 

When he had gone she became the prey of a 
revulsion of feeling. She had as good as told 
him that she cared for him — come off her perch, 
made love to him, she told herself; and if he 
wouldn't see it, it was because he had changed. 
**He doesn't care for me one bit," and forth- 
with she resolved once more to put him out of 
her mind. 

Once in despair at not getting enough men 

for a dinner-party, her aunt had invited him and 

he had refused. He had entirely given up going 

out, he said. He was working too hard. 
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" 1 have no patience with the man/' her 
aunt had said. Then she had added : " And 
yet, I suppose he is right; he behaved very 
badly." 

For the next few weeks Eleanor heard 
nothing more of him, then on Christmas Day 
a parcel was left at her door. It contained 
the little white clock. The note which accom- 
panied it was characteristic. '^ Of course,^' he 
wrote, '* if you don't wish to accept it, you 
can pay mc for it ; but you said you wanted 
it." The fact that he had sent it implied that 
he was selling the yacht. 

She wrote and thanked him for it, enclosing a 
Christmas card. ** You don't know how pleased 
I am to have it," she wrote. 

On New Year's Day he came to wish her 
a Happy New Year. He and Richard had met 
at the house, and when he had gone Richard 
had stayed on. 

** Why aren't you engaged to that man ? " 
he asked. 

** Why, he doesn't care a bit about me." 

** I have told you twenty times he does." 

" Then why doesn't he say so ? " 

" He told you once, and you left the 

yacht." 
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** Oh, but that was different." 

'' I don't see that anything s changed." 

'' Well, then, I didn't know that I " She 

broke off; "and then there was the other 
matter — the book affair. It seemed to me that 
he was an impostor." 

" And now you have forgiven the imposi- 
tion ? " 

"Quite." 

"Then why don't j^ou tell him so ? " 

" 1 have." 

"Eleanor, I wish you'd let me speak to 
him." 

" Oh no." As she spoke her whole being 
seemed to recoil against the suggestion. She 
was asking herself how she would ever get 
over it if he told Richard that he no longer 
wanted to marry her. 

" Can't you see, Nellie, that he never could 
propose to you — you wounded him so bitterly ? 
He is afraid that you would refuse him." 

Eleanor was silent. She was thinking of all 

the things she had said to him, and which he 

had left unnoticed. She broke into a merry 

laugh. " Do you see me, Dick, saying, 

' Mr Hume, I adore you, will you marry 

me? 
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Richard laughed. '* You'll have to do some- 
thing." 

But she would not allow Dick to speak 
to him. Richard, with his own experience, was 
not even sure that it would be wise to inter- 
fere. She might engage herself, and then 
change her mind. 

''He is awfully proud," he remarked. 

** He wasn't too proud to take your pen- 
name," she replied with some spirit. 

** No ; but then, you see, it didn't 
pay." 

And the winter sped on without the two see- 
ing much of each other, or growing any closer. 
Once they had met at a Christmas party at the 
Williams's, and she had expressed her opinion 
of him: '* Don't you think it's rather rude of 
you, Mr Hume, to refuse our invitations, and 
then, after all, go out to other places ? " 

'* Oh, I've no manners," he replied breezily. 

For the rest of the evening she did not 
speak to him. After all, she told herself, 
it was beneath her dignity to think of him 
any more. 

Towards the end of February, Marie Morton 
wrote imploring them to come to Paris for 
her wedding, and Eleanor jumped at the idea. 
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This time, she told herself, that she would not 
hurry back. 

It was Richard who told Hume, and for 
some days Hume battled with himself. 

*' You'll lose her, if you don't take care," 
Richard had said. 

But he was obstinate. He had already 
told himself that he would never marry her. 
The hard work, the association with rough 
men, seemed to be accentuating his character. 
Society, the butterfly existence, charmed him 
less. The business spirit, the spirit of his 
fathers, was returning. After all, he asked 
himself, what would their life be like together ? 
Then one night Richard told him that they 
were leaving the next day, and he felt as if a 
chill had settled down upon him. She was 
going without one word of farewell. If he 
let her go he would never see her again. 

The next morning, for the first time for 

many .months, he did not go to work. Instead, 

he dressed himself carefully. He must sink 

his pride at last, or make up his mind to 

lose her, for something told him that she would 

not come back — not to him, at least. When 

he called at the house the servant told him 

that they had gone. They had decided to take 
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the night train ; they had gone last night 
Hume wondered whether she had done this on 
purpose. The same day he gave orders to his 
sailing-master to get the yacht in readiness 
for a cruise. " He must get a move on," he 
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And indeed she had done it on purpose. She 
had seen Richard that afternoon, and she knew 
that he had told Hume, but he hadn't come. 
She was in a fever to get away, and as usual 
had overruled her aunt. He had had one 
impulse to follow them to New York, then 
another idea had come to him. He would like 
to be at Marie Morton's wedding. She had 
been one of his best friends, long before anyone 
else. She had never been ashamed of him. 
He would walk in unannounced. Eleanor had 
once said that she loved surprises. Well, she 
should have one. Now he called himself a brute 
for having been so unkind to her. Two days 
after she had left he was on the way to Paris. 
This time he took no one with him. He laughed 
when he thought of Price's face when he 
told him that he was going to Paris. 

The old man laughed. " I knew you'd never 

stick to it," he said. But he thought he 
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knew what was the matter, and he didn't 
blame him. Eleanor's^ sweet face had won his 
heart. He wished old George Hume had been 
alive to see his son married. "I gueas 
you won't come back to us this time," he 
said. 

But Herbert wasn't so sure. Pacing the deck 
by day, and often by night, he asked himself 
if he had gone too far this time? If she would 
send him away ? The voyage without any 
companions seemed endless. The only con- 
solation he had was, that if he won her now 
he had won her on his own terms. If ahe 
did marry him she would never regret it. He 
would never make her suffer again. He was 
conceited enough to think that he had made her 
suffer. He remembered with a little shame now 
how she had asked hira to take her again on the 
Mirabel, and how he had refused. 

Then there were moments almost of despair, 
when he told himself that he had disgraced 
himself beyond redemption, that she would 
never, never speak to him again ; moments when 
he built castles in the air in which a trip to 
Trouville figured largely. There were moments 
when he thought of the presents he would 
buy her in Paris; moments when he told 
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himself that he was every kind of a fool, 
and that his trip was a waste of time. At one 
moment he wished that he had persuaded 
Richard to come with him ; at another he told 
himself that it would not have been fair, and 
that if he failed this time, he would rather 
no one was there to see it. This time he landed 
at Cherbourg, and took the first train to 
Paris. 

The next day but one was the day fixed for 
the wedding. He wondered at what hotel they 
were staying, and chose a small one in the 
Faubourg Saint Honore, for fear of meeting them. 

As for Eleanor, she was in anything but 
good spirits. It was rather depressing to meet 
the Russian again, and to know that he no 
longer belonged to her. It wjis decidedly 
uninteresting to witness the gaiety of Marie 
Morton. But she tried to throw herself into her 
friend^s happiness, to force herself to admire her 
clothes, her presents. Once the Prince asked 
her what had become of Hume, why she was not 
engaged, and she had put him ofi* with a 
mirthless laugh. 

**I wish to goodness I could speak to him," 

Marie Morton had said to herself ; " I could soon 

put it right." 
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Once the thought crossed her of how 
extraordinary life was. Here was she marrying 
one of Eleanor's most devoted admirers, and 
here was Eleanor breaking her heart over a man 
she had once thought had takea leave of his 
senses for even imagining that she could ever 
pay the slightest attention to him. Oh, it was 
a funny world, but just now, for Marie Morton, 
a very pleasant one. 

Marie Mortou was quite sure that Eleanor 
was l)reaking her heart over Herbert Hume. 
How stupid of him not to have come over for 
the wedding ! Everything might have come 
right. 

There were two wedding services — one at the 
Russian church, and one at the American 
Embassy. Hume arrived late at both, and sat 
so far behind that Eleanor did not see him. He 
caught sight of her face, and the expression on 
it made him miserable. She looked pale, and 
thiti, and unhappy. He could hardly wait till 
they reached the Greene's Hotel, where Mrs 
Greene was holding a small reception for her 
friend. She had insisted on this, in order that 
no one should suspect that she was disappointed 
at Eleanor's not marrying Czerlovski. 

The reception, though small, was a very 
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brilliant affair, members of every Embassy being 
present, for Czerlovski was a favourite every- 
where, and Marie so well known in the American 
colony, that all were anxious to show their 
goodwill. 

Hume was quite aware that he had not been 
invited by Mrs Howard Greene, but he hoped 
that she would not be rude to him — that she 
would admit him as a guest of Marie Morton's. 
He trusted to the confusion and crowd for her 
not to give a thought one way or the other. 
He had purchased a magnificent gift for Marie, 
and ordered the most beautiful flowers he could 
find. Besides, he had brought over a dozon pots 
of American beauty roses — a gift, he knew, 
would go straight to her heart. But he couldn't 
send them before he saw Eleanor, or the secret 
would be known. He wanted to surprise her, 
he told himself, but something else dictated to 
him. Nothing but coming upon her unawares, 
taking her breath away, as she had once ex- 
pressed it, would win the day. 

When he entered the room, Marie uttered 

an exclamation which made everyone cease 

speaking. " Why, Herbert Hume, isn't this too 

lovely of you ? " She held out both her hands, 

while everyone stared at him. 
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Standing close beside Marie was Eleanor, 
talking to a German attach^. She held a cup 
of tea in her hand, and he could see that her 
hand trembled. He went straight up to her, 
and he noticed how white she turned. " Eleanor, 
Fve something to say to you ; can you come 
away from this crowd ? " 

She looked startled ; what could he have come 
to tell her ? She dared not think. " Has any- 
thing happened to Dick?^^ This alone, she 
thought, could have brought him all this way ; 
and yet, faraway somewhere, something fluttered 
and beat, and would not be denied. 

**No, he's all right; but I want to speak to 
you ; can't you slip out of that door ? " 

She followed him like one in a dream. 

The Russian came up to Marie and whispered : 
'* Did you see that?" 

She laughed. '* Tm glad of it," she 
said. 

Outside Hume whispered : " Where can we 
go ? I must speak to you at once." 

She led him to her sitting-room. Once there, 
she stood expectant, fearful, dreading, yet a 
little defiant. " What is it ? " she asked. 

This time he certainly took her breath away. 
He took her two hands. "Eleanor, I want 
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you to forgive me ; I Ve come all the way to ask 
you to forgive me." 

'* Why, what for?" 

" For pretending to write that book." 

** Why, I told you twenty times that that 
didn't matter." 

*' Is it true, Eleanor ? Tell me, is it true ? " 

** Why, of course it's true." 

'* And do you still want a trip on the MiraheW 

" Why, of course I do." 

** And you still want to go to Trouville ? " 

" Why, yes." 

" Why do you want to go there ? Tell me 
why ? " 

She hesitated a moment. Then she smiled 
mischievously : ** Because I couldn't take a snap- 
shot of it, and 1 want one." 

** And if you had had one, what would you 
have written under it ? " 

She hesitated, then lowering her eyes, mur- 
mured : " Unhappiness." 

"Is that true, Eleanor — tell me, is it true? 
Don't fool me again." 

She looked him straight in the face. " Yes, it 
is true." 

**Do you mean it — do you mean it?" He 

came closer to her. 
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'' It has nearly all the qualities which go to make a book 
of the first-class. Before you have read twenty pages you 
know that you are reading a classic** — Literary World. 

''All of that vast and increasing host of readers who 
pr«ftr the novel of aurtion to any other form of fiction 
ihould, nay, indeed, must, make a point of reading this 
exc#edingly fine example of its class.** — Daily Chronicle, 

^ With such passages as these [referring to quotations], 
glowing with tender passion, or murky with horror, 
ertn the most insatiate lover of romance may feel thai 
Mr. Crockett has given him good measure, uell pressed 
down and running over." — Daily Telegraph. 
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